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The Week. 


Just at present a word of two letters 
overshadows all else in Republican poli- 
tics. It is the word “If,” and the rest 
of the sentence runs, “Roosevelt will 
consent to be a candidate again.”” The 
Republican League of Clubs has discov- 
ered, by means of a circular letter sent 
to more than three thousand organiza- 
tions, that “Roosevelt sentiment still 
dominates in the State to a remarkable 
degree.” First Assistant Postmaster- 
General Hitchcock returns from an in- 
spection tour with the tidings: “The 
South is for Roosevelt’’—referring, of 
course, to party caucuses and conven- 
tions, and not the regular election day. 
Senator Depew is for Roosevelt, which 
means a great deal; Gov. Cummins of 
lowa is also an energetic boomer. But 
if the zeal of his outspoken supporters 
is impressive, the attitude of the Pres- 
ident’s opponents is, in a way, even 
more so. Every time they give reasons 
for wanting some one ¢lse, they repeat 
that if it had not been for Roosevelt’s 
unwillingness to run again, they would 
never have thought of any other man. 
How pathetically they hang to that dec- 
lination, how angrily they turn on any 
one who ventures to doubt the Presi- 
dent’s word regarding the unalterability 
of his intentions! 








The refusal of the Pennsylvania Dem- 
ocratic Convention to adopt a resolution 
endorsing Bryan for the Presidential 
nomination next year, which expressed 
full agreement “with the beliefs and po- 
sitions taken by our peerless leader,” 
and characterized him as “the Jefferson 
and Jackson of the Democratic party to- 
day,” is not the first sign of a disposi- 
tion to leave the question of the next 
nomination open for the present. A year 
or so ago, when Mr. Bryan returned 
from abroad, there was almost a scram- 
ble to the Nebraskan’s “band-wagon.” 
That day was counted lost which did 
not see an endorsement by some gath- 
ering of Democrats, or at least a dec- 
laration by some prominent member of 
the party favorable to a third nomina- 
tion. That phase has now passed. Dem- 
ocrats talk freely about other possibili- 
ties, and they are showing increasing 
reluctance to commit themselves in ad- 
vance. It would be foolish to infer from 
this fact that Bryan’s personal popular- 
ity, so remarkably sustained during all 
the years of defeat, has waned; or even 
that he will not be the next, Presiden- 
tial nominee. But it is plain that he 
will be able to count less on mere un- 





thinking enthusiasm than seemed likely 
on the eve of his Madison Square Gar- 
den speech. 





Gov. Cummins’s recent Pittsburgh ad- 
dress on the tariff has not received the 
attention it merits. It proves conclu- 
sively that, despite the compromise of 
last summer, the “Iowa idea” is not 
dead; just as it also shows that at pres- 
ent that idea differs very little from 
the one that actuates the tariff revision- 
ists in Massachusetts. Thus, Gov. Cum- 
mins’s whole argument was for a re- 
vision of the present schedules, and for 
a radical revision at that. “It seems to 
me,” he said, “that we have gone mad 
in our zeal for the seller, and have 
abandoned the buyer to the tender 
mercy of monopoly, combination, and 
greed.” He emphatically dissented from 
the standpatter’s maxim that the “high- 
er the price, the higher is the states- 
manship,” and generally showed himself 
to be in a state of seridus rebellion 
which demands the immediate attention 
of the Republican leaders. Even Oyster 
Bay should take note when the Gover- 
nor denounces standpattism as a “miser- 
able maxim filched from the lan- 
guage of the great American gatne,” all 
the more as Gov. Cummins is a third- 
term man, and declares that in this he 
speaks for the West. As for the theory 
that we must not revise the tariff for 
fear of disturbing conditions and invit- 
ing bad times, the Governor has no pa- 
tience with it. “For the honor of my 
country, I am not willing to admit that 
we are such senseless slaves of humor 
and passion that we cannot safely rem- 
edy a wrong clearly perceived and uni- 
versally admitted.” 


Gov. Hughes would doubtiess have de- 
sired to obtain men for the Public Ser- 
vice Commissions whose names would 
at once impress the public. This he has 
plainly not been able to do. Few of his 
appointees are known at all. Postmas- 
ter Willcox is, of course, but has never 
shown any special competence for the 
work to which he is now summoned. 
Messrs. Osborne and Keep, on the up- 
State Commission, carry much more visi- 
ble weight. But of all the appointments, 
this at least may be said, that they are 
not political. The Governor has evi- 
dently taken no dictation from the 
bosses. He does not think of his Com- 
mission as the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land for broken-down party 
workers. His selections being his own, 
they are to be presumed to be the best 
that he could make, under the circum- 
stances. And there is sometimes an ad- 
vantage in giving important office to 
men who have their reputations to 





make. A made reputation often means 
a lazy and indifferent official. To Gov. 
Hughes’s untried appointees will cer- 
tainly be given a fair chance to win re- 
nown. They will have an added spur 
to diligence in the knowledge that the 
Gcvernor can remove them forthwith, if 
they are negligent or incompetent. 


The much-discussed failure of New 
York city to secure bids for its $29,000,- 
000 4 per cent. bonds, offered on Friday, 
is simply another proof of the extent 
te which demand on investment capital 
has lately outrun supply. The fall in 
British consols within a fortnight to a 
price very much lower than any reached 
in the Boer-war period, has been ascrib- 
ed without hesitation to the same gener- 
al cause; so has the decline in French 
Government 3 per cents, to the lowest 
price reached since it last applied to 
the money markets sixteen years ago. 
Bankers who usually subscribe to New 
York city’s loans say, in explanation of 
their failure to take bonds last week, 
first that they are already “carrying” 
as many unsold new securities—chiefly 
railway issues—as they deem it judi- 
cious to hold on borrowed capital in an 
uncertain money market; second, that 
the savings banks, usually the best “re- 
tail” customers for such bonds, are re- 
ceiving too tempting offers for loans in 
other legitimate directions to make 
them anxious to pay par, even for so 
unexceptionable a security as New York 
city’s 4 per cents. But this is only stat- 
ing in another way the general princi- 
ple which we have just set forth. Under 
such circumstances, the question what 
is to change the situation, so that old 
prices can be obtained again for new 
securities, is asked with more or less 
anxiety. The only answer is that sup- 
ply of investment capital is always in- 
creasing, and that it will inevitably 
overtake demand unless the _ require- 
ments of finance and industry keep on 
expanding to an even larger volume. 
The growth of available capital, dur- 
ing the past two years, has been wholly 
urprecedented; yet, as we have seen, the 
increase in demand for it has grown 
faster yet. In such a process there must 
be a halt, and the fact that a six-months’ 
hatt has already been called on the 
Stock Exchange, with no serious con- 
sequences, is assurance that the same 
thing can happen with other users of 
capital. 


The axiom that a body cannot be in 
two places at the same time has its ob- 
vious exception in t*.2 case of a body 
which is large enough to fi:l all space, 
and so be everywhere simultaneously. 
This truth might possibly account for 





2 — . 


the ubiquity of John D, Rockefeller 
whenever the process servers are after 
him. The failure of the officers of the 
law actually to discover him is merely 
illustrative of another physical truth, 
namely, that the human eye and mind 
cannot grasp that which is too large, 
any more than that which is too small, 
unless distance adjusts the object of at- 
tention to something of normal dimen- 
sions. Mr. Rockefeller, like the Matter- 
hern and Notre Dame, requires a far 
perspective. That is why reporters in 
Chicago see him in the Pocantico Hills 
and observers in New York see him in 
Massachusetts. Why the head of the 
Standard Oil Cémpany does not of his 
own will reveal himself to the passion- 
ate gaze of his pursuers until his own 
chosen time, is hard to tell. Possibly it 
is because evading a summons is the 
only form of matching his wits against 
his fellow men that is still open to him. 
“Pity a poor old man whom nobody will 
stand up against,” he might almost 
plead. “When I want a rival establish- 
ment, I go and take it. When I want a 
politician, I buy him. Nobody bargains 
with me, nobody competes with me, no- 
Ledy stirs my flagging facuities to ac- 
tion. The only active exercise I get is 
due to a marshal with a subpena.” And, 
as a matter of fact, after he has had his 
little run, Mr. Rockefeller usually turns 
up and asks to be served, and shakes 
the instrument of the law by the hand. 





The minimum strength of the army 
has just been increased from 62,666 men 
to 68,951, exclusive of 5,208 Philippine 
Scouts, and the 574 men of the Porto 
Rico Regiment. This increase of 6,300 
men is due to the carrying out of the 
new law enlarging the coast and field 
artillery, and organizing the latter as 
regiments. The maximum enlisted 
strength of the army remains, in the 
discretion of the President, 106,000 men, 
according to the reorganization law of 
1901, which gave the Executive a right 
never before possessed—to increase or 
decrease the army within that limit, as 
The idea is to allow him 


he sees fit. 


to increase the various regiments to 
war strength in times of emergency 
without waiting for Congress to act. 
Prior to the war with Spain, the 


strength of the regular army was 28,- 
500, including the West Point cadets and 
professors. The maximum strength of 
the cavalry was 6,611, of the artillery 
4,313, of the infantry 14,025, while the 
engineers were credited with 617 men. 
To-day the cavalry is allowed 13,020, the 
artillery 24,566, and the infantry 25,649 
soldiers, while the engineers comprise 
1,294. This clearly shows how greatly, 
yet how quietly, the army has been en- 
larged. The percentage of increase of 


men and officers is even greater in the 
navy, and yet neither service is satis- 
The cavalry naturally feels hurt 


fled. 
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that it is now less important than the 
artillery, and so it goes; and the tax- 
payer foots the bill. 





Major-Gen. Batschinski, who as com- 
mander of the Thirty-fifth. Siberian 
Rifles, and later as _ brigadier-general, 
made an enviable name for himself in 
Manchuria, where he is still stationed, 
has recently given a remarkable inter- 
view to a correspondent of the Frank- 
furter Zeitung. Fourteen times under 
fire, he confesses that he never once in 
the whole war saw a Japanese within 
rifle range—not even at Sandepu, where 
he was wounded and left a third of his 
regiment dead upon the field, killed by 
unseen enemies. This is modern war, 
he explains, and he scouts the idea that 
especial training with the rifle is requir- 
ed of the soldier to-day. That lesson 
drawn from the Boer war Gen. Bat- 
schinski pronounces absolutely mislead- 
ing. There never again will be careful 
aiming in any battle, he asserts; if the 
soldier gauges the distance, it is 
enough; only in unimportant skirmishes 
will he havg the opportunity to aim 
with care. It is ridiculous to expect an 
excited man, who has been for days un- 
der fire, and who only lifts himself out 
of his trench for a second, to pick out 
an object and carefully utilize the sights 
of his rifle. It makes no difference, in 
Gen. Batschinski’s opinion, whether the 
bullet strikes to right or left, so long as 
it does not go over the enemy’s line. 
Most of his men generally put the butts 
of their guns under their arms, and 
held them much as the artillery would 
use mortars. But if this is true, what 
becomes of the demand for trained rifle- 
men which is heard all over England 
and echoed and reéchoed by such men 
as Kipling, Lord Roberts, Balfour, and 
a host of others, and by their American 
imitators? 

+ 


It is much to be regretted that the 
Ethical Code proposed to the Institute 
of Electrical Engineers for their adop- 
tion should have been rejected as un- 
constitutional. In this day, when so 
many temptations to make money by 
reckless or unscrupulous means are of- 
fered to professional men, it is highly 
important that they should be subject to 
rules which may be more promptly en- 
forced than the law of the land. Doc- 
tors and lawyers already have such 
codes; and the new profession of elec- 
trical engineers made a praiseworthy 
attempt to surround the calling with 
safeguards, and keep out pretenders and 
cuacks, For practical work in electrical 
engineering requires more than knowl- 
edge and skill: it calls for a high degree 
of honesty. The electrician’s client is 
erdinarily completely in his power, even 
to a greater extent than the'patient is 
at the mercy of the doctor. Most men 





know a little about medicine; but elec- 
tricity is a complete mystery to the lay- 
man. The code drawn up by the com- 
laittee of the Institute covered the 
ground admirably, dealing with the gen- 
eral principles which should guide the 
electrical engineer, his relations to his 
employer, customer, client, and the gen- 
eral public. It also carefully defined the 
tilles “electrician,” “electrical engi- 
neer,” and “consulting electrical engi- 
neer.” Another and successful attempt 
should be made to codify the ethics of 
this responsible and important profes- 
sion. 


At Bonn University, last week, Pro- 
fessor Burgess of Columbia concluded 
the final lecture of a series with what 
one newspaper calls “an impassioned 
plea for a German-American alliance.” 
As a matter of fact, the speaker’s words 
may only with difficulty be construed in 
such a sense. It should seem that 
Professor Burgess was only more than 
ordinarily effusive in making use of 
the forms of international courtesy 
proper to such occasions. At the same 
time, nations other than Germany or 
ourselves can hardly be blamed if they 
discern a certain arrogance of tone in 
the professor’s reported exordium. “We 
in Germany and America belong to the 
great progressive nations. We possess 
a love of justice and the same sort of 
optimistic enterprise. We belong to- 
gether.” It is unquestionably true that 
the two nations, possibly because of the 
now generally recognized community of 
sentiments that inspires their chief 
magistrates, have of late been talking a 
good deal of optimism and equity. Ger- 
many’s apologists declare that their 
country stands not for power, not even 
for progress or for liberty, but for “so- 
cial justice.” William II., mediating be- 
tween class and class, and restraining 
the mighty to uplift the weak, is the 
parallel to our own official gospel. But 
Great Britain, for instance, might with 
reason demur to being excluded from 
the justice-loving nations, and even 
Russia might object to being denied a 
future of progress. And as for Germany 
and America belonging to each other 
because they are alike, sometimes the 
best chances for a fight arise when two 
parties meet who are equally optimistic 
and equally bent upon justice. 





France, having arrived at a complete 
understanding with Japan, seems bent 
on establishing relations of close amity 
with other nations in the Orient. Just 
now she is said to be coquetting with 
Persia. Her purpose is all the more at- 
tainable because, unlike other European 
Powers, she can scarcely be suspected 
of cherishing hopes of political con- 
quest. Her aspirations lie rather in the 
field of commerce and of civilization. 
The French code underlies the juristic 
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system of Japan, and there is no reason 
why it should not prove adaptable in 
Persia, which, like the Japan of a few 
decades ago, is now in a state of transi- 
tion from absolutism to parliamentary 
government. Through the efforts of the 
Persian Ambassador at Paris, no less 
than a dozen French professors have 
been dispatched of late to take part in 
the reorganization of public instruction 
in the Shah’s dominions, and a former 
tutor of one of M. Loubet’s children is 
now the preceptor of the Persian Crown 
Prince. Let Germany, Russia, and Great 
Britain contend for markets and spheres, 
the patriot might argue, if France can 
be the bearer of Latin culture to the 
Asiatics. 


At home the good ship Clemenceau 
has weathered another storm, and for 
some time to come should be sailing in 
smooth waters. Last Friday’s vote of 
confidence in the Chamber, after a ter- 
rific debate lasting nine hours, showed 
no appreciable diminution in the. Gov- 
ernment majority. The Premier once 
more succeeded in convincing the coun- 
try that in the disturbed Midi, as pre- 
vieus!y among the striking miners in 
the north and the unquiet-syndicalists 
at Paris, he had made use of the strong 
arm of government only when neces- 
sary, and to the extent necessary. Quiet 
has followed the appearance of the 
troops in the south, just as it did in 
the coal regions and in the capital. Un- 
doubtedly, Clemenceau’s past record 
stands him in very good stead. In mo- 
ments of crisis the very men against 
whom he sends out the soldiers cannot 
but feel that the step is not apostasy 
on the part of the former radical, but 
the move of a statesman acting under 
the pressure of unavoidable necessity. 
Once the crisis is over, they feel, con- 
cessions will come. The remarkable 
thing about the Clemenceau Ministry is 
that a succession of assaults on really 
vital questions should leave it unharm- 
ed, whereas former Ministries have 
ofien gone down on comparatively triv- 
ial issues. With a host of personal ene- 
mies and aspiring politicians against 
him, not without a rival in his own 
Cabinet, Clemenceau meets onslaught 
after onslaught, and triumphs. 


An open but anonymous lette? com- 
posed by five priests has been addressed 
to the Pope, and has excited some com- 
ment in Rome. They remind Pius X. of 
his first allocution, in which he called 
upon the bishops to aid him in ridding 
the Church of “sowers of tares, ap es 
of monstrous heresies, and rebels.” The 
writers of the letter aecept these epi- 
thets for themselves, but rejoin that 
the Vatican, by its reactionary attitude, 
has alienated the two great modern 
forces, science and democracy, which the 
progressive priests had hoped to win to 





the Church. Christianity, they say, has 
ceased to be a living force; it has become 
a cold tradition. The Church has always 
checked scientific research and popu- 
lar liberty. She should bring herseif 
into sympathy with popular ideals. She 
has pinned her belief to certain stereo- 
typed doctrines, continues this letter, al- 
though the body of scholastic teaching 
is “but the result of the life of the fun- 
damental dogmas of Christianity as hu- 
manity in the different stages of its de- 
velopment has lived them.” It seems, 
indeed, as if the Cafhuic Church were 
in greater danger from internal than 
from external perils. Attacks from 
without have left her largely unmoved 
in the past. As a writer in the Journal 
des Débats points out, Catholicism is 
suffering from an inner fermentation, 
which is causing a fever among the 
faithful and the priests. It draws the 
former towards political Socialism, the 
latter towards a radical philosophy, and 
thus imperils both discipline and doc- 
trine. 


The resignation of the stoutest reac- 
tionary in the Russian Ministry, the 
comptroller of-the Empire, Von Schwane- 
bach, would have been a triumph for 
Premier Stolypin if it had occurred be- 
fore the dissolution of the second Duma. 
Coming at the present moment, it has 
the anoma’ous appearance of an ambi- 
tious politician retiring from power in 
the very moment of his triumph. That 
the Minister who fought hardest for the 
dispersal of the Duma is seeking pii- 
vate life because he feels his task is 
done, is scarcely credible. Bureaucrats 
do not sing Nunc Dimittis except on a 
distinct hint from higher quarters; and 
even the most fatuous member of the 
Black Hundred will scarcely maintain 
that absolutism is absolutely safe and 
the revolution permanently disabled. It 
is equally hard to interpret Von 
Schwanebach’s departure as an act of 
contrition on the part of the Czar for 
his recent betrayal of the cause of lib- 
erty, as of his own solemn promise. 
Vacillating as Nicholas II. must come 
to stand in the eye of the world, such 
an abrupt about-face within a few days 
is scarcely conceivable, even at Peterhof. 
The dismissal of the Imperial comptrol- 
ler was probably intended to proclaim 
abroad the Autocrat’s elevation above 
party and his determination to rule by 
his own lights for the welfare of his 
entire people. It amounts to saying: 
“After dispersing the Duma because it 
was bent upon the destruction of the 
throne and of Holy Russia, We have 
dismissed those councillors who would 
have Us violate the pledges We have 
extended to Our people and the Funda- 
mental Laws that rest upon Our im- 


“é will.” 


Serious as the situation would .appear 








to be in Portugal, an absolute break be- 
tween ruler and people, culminating in 
possible revolution or in the establish- 
ment of an unconstitutional régime, is 
scarcely to be looked for. It is for the 
interest of Great Britain, Portugal’s his- 
torical ally and protector, and of those 
Mediterranean nations whom Great Bri- 
tain has recently drawn into a chain of 
understandings and agreements with 
herself, to prevent any political upheav- 
al endangering the stability of the deli- 
citely adjusted balance in the Mediter- 
ranean. Portugal is a more important 
factor in European politics than we are 
inelined to believe from its confined po- 
sition on the western edge of the Iber- 
imam peninsula. It has over five million 
inhabitants and rules over 800,000 miles 
of dependent territory in Africa and 
Asia, with a population of more than 
9,000,000. It is its African possessions 
that give the kingdom particular impor- 
tance in international affairs. Portu- 
guese East Africa lies between British 
end German territory; Portuguese West 
Africa is bounded on the north by Ger- 
man Kamerun. Neither Great Britain 
nor Germany has probably lost the taste 
for geographical expansion, and a revo- 
lution in Portugal might have far-reach- 
ing results in Africa. The departure of 
the Portuguese crown prince on a long 
visit to the African colonies is not im- 
probably an attempt to rally patriotic 
sentiment to the side of the throne, 
even to the uniforming of the rowers of 
the royal barge after the manner of the 
crews “in the days of Vasco da Gama.” 





Better feeling between the United 
States and Japan should be promoted by 
an address adopted at a joint meeting 
in Tokio of seven chambers of com- 
merce, to be sent to the principal cham- 
bers in America. After a calm review of 
the “unfortunate incidents” and abuses 
from which the Japanese have suffered 
in California, the address deprecates the 
ill-feeling thus awakened, and declares 
that it may impair the commercial pros- 
perity of both the countries concerned. 
The coédperation of Americans is desired 
in eliminating the present causes of dis- 
cord. These Japanese organizations 
have likewise addressed President 
Roosevelt, hoping that he may reach “a 
speedy and satisfactory solution of ex- 
isting difficulties.” Chambers of com- 
merce may be of real service in diplom- 
acy, in saying informally things that gov- 
ernments may not wish to express. We 
hope that the response of the American 
chambers will be prompt, cordial, and 
sincere. They must realize that our 
unfortunate conduct towards our Jap- 
anese friends is seriously endangering 
our whole trade with the East, as well 
as our friendship with its peoples. They 
have the rare opportunity of display- 
ing at once magnanimity and good 
business sense. 
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POLITICAL PHRASE-MAKING. 

“The Constitution,” declared Senator 
Knox in his Yale address, “is not to 
perish at the hands of the impassioned 
phrase-maker.” The making of this 
phrase against phrase-making has been 
hailed by the New York Sun as in itself 
the construction of a_ political plat- 
form; and it proceeds to elect Mr, Knox, 
and “half a dozen Presidents,” upon it. 
Without any desire to interfere with the 
sport of electing Presidents proleptical- 
ly, we may yet venture a word on the 
part which phrases have always played, 
and apparently always will play, in poli- 
tics. 

Mr. Knox himself never would have 
been a Senator of the United States but 
for the potency of the phrase. He comes 
from the State of Pennsyivania, which 
has been made and kept Republican by 
the hollowest of phrases. “Protection 
to American Industry,” “Preserving the 
Home Market,” “Making the Foreigner 
Pay the Tax’’—these are some of the 
question-begging and confusion-produc- 
ing phrases with which Pennsylvanians 
have been beguiled. The process began 
early. Webster had not been long at 
Washington before he wrote about the 
Pennsylvanians’ coming to the capital 
to pester Congress about the tariff 
Those were Webster's free-trade days; 
clearly the way in which 
selfishness and scheming were mask- 
ing themselves in the pretence of bene- 
filing American workingmen, diversify- 
ing our industries, and contributing to 
national pride. Yet he perceived also 
the taking nature of the specious pleas 
which were offered to disguise greed. 
American protectionists have, in fact, 
heen shrewd and lucky in their phrases. 
They have known how to clothe se f- 
seeking in the fine garments of love of 
country, and to make a vast system of 
social demoralization and political cor- 
ruption wear an altruistic appearance. 
Their phrases have deceived the people, 
enriched the beneficiaries of the tariff, 
and made the political fortunes of a 
Cameron and a Quay, as well as a Knox. 

We are not grumbling about this, save 
in so far as the phrases of the protec- 
tionists have covered up delusion and 
fraud. Phrases of some kind we must 
have in polities. This is only another 
way of saying that political battles can- 
not be waged without battle-cries. The 
Constitution, as a mere document, in- 
spires and excites no voter. Nor will 
any long statute of the Legislature or 
of Congress stir him. He craves some 
tangible political doctrine, some imme- 
diate and concrete issue, and these can 
be placed before him only in words. And 
words, to penetrate and stick, must be 
sharpened into epigrams, or given point 
in a phrase. Mr. Lecky, in his book on 
Irish leaders and orators, alludes to the 
power which resides in the man who 
can originate “watchwords of party.” 


and he sew 


All political history is full of their tri- 
umphs. 

Yet political phrase-makers who have 
failed strew the shores of political an- 
nals. It is not given to every public 
man to know what will “go.” In those 
sorrowful days when Admiral Dewey 
thought he was a Presidential candi- 
date, reporters asked him on what plat- 
form he would stand. He innocently re- 
plied, “Why any platform at all? Why 
not just say “The Flag’?” This unlucky 
attempt to make a phrase serve in 
lieu of ideas, worthy of Birdofredum 
Sawin as it was, applied the finishing 
stroke to the Admiral’s candidacy. He 
would probably give as much to-day to 
sponge all that from the record as Bry- 
an would to have his “cross-of-gold” 
phrase obliterated. Lord North describ- 
ed a certain Government bill as “a good 
recipe to knock up an Administration”; 
and many a political phrase has had a 
similarly disastrous boomerang effect 
upon its maker. 

On the main question, however, there 
ean be little doubt. Political man shall 
not live by phrases alone, but he cer- 
tainly cannot live entirely without them. 
The greatest of causes has to be stated 
in a way to be made intelligible to the 
masses of the people; and he who sets 
out to do that cannot avoid making 
phrases. If he have a high order of po- 
litical genius, he may invent something 
that will come home to his fellow-c'ti- 
zens in a way to move and lead them 
as no abstract statement or generalized 
speech could possibly do. The French 
put a contemptuous shade into their 
word phraseur; yet no nation has more 
signally illustrated in its history the 
great power, whether for good or evil, 
of political phrases, than has France. 
The French Revolution might be de- 
scribed as born of catchwords; and 
when men to-day speak of the ideas of 
‘93, they often mean merely the swollen 
but empty words of ‘93. Mirabeau early 
predicted the rise of Robespierre, be- 
cause, as he said, “that man believes 
every word he speaks.” Put an earnest 
or even fanatical man behind some in- 
gratiating and plausible political 
phrases, and you may expect him to do 
almost anything. 

Phrases are designed to appeal to the 
imagination of men, and it is still true, 
as Napoleon said, that the world is gov- 
erned by imagination. Of course, that 
faculty may play tricks with ns. Na- 
poleon himself finally became, according 
to Talleyrand, “the dupe of his own 
imagination.” But politicians and even 
statesmen are all the while making 
their bids for the popular imagination, 
and usually do so by means of phrases 
An English public man will talk, if he 
knows his business, not about Magna 
Charta, but about “Three Acres and a 
Cow”; our shrewdest will 
waste no time prating about nsti- 





tution, when he can ring the changes 





on “The Square Deal.” It is useless to 
complain of phrase-making. We all do 
it, better or worse. But every honest 
man will see to it that real truth shall 
be embodied in the political phrases he 
employs; and will insist that fraudulent 
party epithets and claims be classed 
with false labels on goods. 


LXEMPTING PRIVATE PROPERTY 
AT SEA. 


Mr. Choate’s strong speech on Friday 
iast in favor of the exempting of all pri- 
vate property at sea in war-time seems 
to have been the most notable event 
thus far at the Hague Conference, and 
} roduced the impression that this prop- 
cvsition will be adopted before the Con- 
ference adjourns. This is much to be 
desired. By no means too many positive 
results from this peace gathering are 
row in sight. If a better name for it 
at present would seem to be a Confer- 
ence for the Amelioration of War, the 
exemption of private property would be 
a long step forward, for it would do 
«way with one of the most plausible ex- 
euses for piling up naval armaments. 
Every navy now has its commerce-de- 
stroyers, some avowedly so built, others 
constructed as fast armored cruisers; 
Lut both kinds for the purpose of par- 
aileling the record of the Alabama, in 
capturing or sinking unarmed merchant- 
men in war-time. 

An ignoble aim this, particularly in 
view of the suffering inflicted upon in- 
necent persons whose entire fortunes 
may be invested in a legitimate cargo. 
Yet it is warmly defended upon the 
ground that the way to end a war is to 
make your enemy suffer as much as pos- 
sible, or, as Capt. Mahan has put it, “to 
stop maritime transportation, the in- 
crease of the enemy's wealth by circu- 
lation.” Capt. Mahan also defends the 
capture of private property on the 
ground that a country is no more en- 
titled to receive supplies than is the be- 
ieaguered garrison of a city. No be- 
sieging Power, he says, would be so 
foolish as to let wagons filled with sup- 
plies of any kind, whether public or pri- 
vate, enter such a beleaguered city. It 
is not that a maritime Power wants to 
confiscate private property for its own 
use, but in order to “hamper, weaken, 
and finally defeat the enemy.” This is, 
of course, higher ground than that orjg- 
inally taken. In the Napoleorffe period 
the regular naval officers, as well as the 
privateersmen with whom the oceans 
swarmed, captured private property 

t for the great personal profits to be 
cbtained. This licensed plundering be- 
came so nauseous that privateering end- 
cd before the middle of the nineteenth 
eentury, neither’ the Federal Govern- 
nient nor the Confederate, for instance, 
issuing letters-of-marque in 1861. 

So far as Capt. Mahan’s analogy with 
the beleaguered town is concerned, it 
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strikes us as somewhat forced. The 
abolition of the capture of private prop- 
erty at sea would not prevent the block- 
ading of harbors, nor the prohibition of 
the importation of munitions of war. 
What it primarily aims at is the safe- 
guarding of the American merchant 
vessel engaged in carrying a cargo from 
Shanghai to London during a war be- 
tween France and the United States, or 
the taking of a load of English furni- 
ture into Portiand, Me. It is absurd to 
think that driving such commerce off 
the seas would do much to hasten the 
end of the war. Certainly, all the depre- 
dations of the Alabama and her sister 
ciuisers, had they been five times as 
great, could not in any ,way hae af- 
fected the outcome of the . But 
the truth is that Capt. Mahan, and Jul- 
ian S. Corbett, who heartily endorses 
Capt. Mahan’s position in the current 
Nineteenth Century, are not averse to 
war, but favor it, or believe in it as the 
final arbiter of international questions, 
and they are therefore not willing to 
have the power of navies weakened in 
this way. Others of their manner of 
thinking might oppose the abolition of 
the floating mine or the submarine on 
the same or similar grounds. 

In England the difference of opinion 
is great. The Jingoes of the Spectator 
tvpe are up in arms against the safe- 
guarding of private property, and have 
eagerly seized upon the arguments out- 
lined above to bolster up their own po- 
sition, which is frankly, as the Spec- 
rator puts it, that “the interests of Bri- 
tuin, as the chief maritime Power of the 
world, would be seriously jeopardized 
by the abandonment of the right of 
capture.” It is self-interest, therefore, 
which dictates their policy, and no con- 
sideration whatever for the advance- 
rent of peace or for the interests of the 
family of nations as a whole. Fortu- 
nately, there are more enlightened men 
at the head of the British Government, 
and there is every reason to suppose 
that Campbelil-Bannerman and his en- 
tire Cabinet would loyally support their 
representatives at The Hague in adher- 

“ence to Mr. Choate’s proposal. That 
great jurist, the present Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, Lord Loreburn, 
more than two and one-half years ago 
gave to the London Times his reasons 
why he thought that Great Britain 
would profit by the exemption of pri- 
vate property at sea, and his arguments 
rave not yet been successfully refuted. 
Fut he is, we believe, also in favor of 
the change on higher grounds. In Ger- 
many, and France too, the pro 1 
meets with great favor. For instatite, 
the Berlin Tageblatt asserts that any 
opposition to the principle comes only 
from a little group of navy-crazed men, 
and that the great bulk of the peop'e 
aesires its acceptance. Dr. Theodor Barth 
cf Berlin recently gave similar testi- 
mony at the Mohonk Conference. The 











outlook, therefore, may well be consid- 
ered favorable for action at The Hague. 

For the United States, Mr. Choate was 
able to cite the numerous instances in 
which America has for years past pro- 
c aimed its support of the doctrine and 
also a Russian assertion that the suc- 
cess of the American principle would be 
a “crown of glory to modern diplomacy.” 
He announced that President Roosevelt 
was so impressed with the importance 
of the question that he hoped for a vote 
on it by every nation at this Confer- 
ence. This is most welcome _intelli- 
gence; for such determination to suc- 
ceed, backed by Mr. Choate’s enthusiasm 
and ability, should go far to carry the 
day. A victory would truly mean a 
“crown of glory” for the American na- 
tion, as well as for diplomacy. 


THE STILL AGED SENATE. 

In the comments which have followed 
the death of Senator Morgan it has been 
often stated that the venerable Alabam- 
ian was a survival from 2 Senate that is 
po more. It has been easy to recall the 
cther legislators of age and dignity who 
served with him in past years, but who 
nc longer answer to the roll. Only two 
Congresses before the one which expir- 
ed last March there were Platt and 
Hawley of Connecticut, Harris of Kan- 
sas, Hoar of Massachusetts, Cockrell and 
Vest of Missouri, and Bate of Tennes- 
see, all of whom have since died or re- 
tired. Every one thought of the Senate 
as a body of men old in both years and 
experience. When Mr. Dooley observed 
that the election of Albert J. Beveridge 
at the age of eight reduced the Senate’s 
average to ninety-three years he ex- 
pressed the current impression of that 
body. 

That younger men have been chosen 
to replace many leaders is a matter of 
course. One hears much of a “new type” 
of Senator which has come into prom- 
inence within a very few years. Sena- 
tors like Burkett, Hemenway, La Fol- 
lette, Frazier, and “Jeff” Davis are 
spoken of as if they were the first of 
their years ever to break into an assem- 
bly the motto of which had previously 
been “only Nestors need apply.” Plainly, 
it is worth while to inquire how much 
the Senate really has changed in respect 
to the length of experience of its mem- 
bers. Mere age is manifestly not the 
criterion, for by the usages of the Sen- 
ate itself an octogenarian is treated as 
a neophyte during his first term, while 
younger men who have had the chance 
to prove their qualities are heard with 
all respect. Let us, then, compare the 
present Senate with its predecessors in 
respect to the continuous service of its 
members. 

To begin with, the dean of the pres- 
ent S . Allison, has served long- 
er nterruption than any pre- 
vious wearer of the toga. On this Inde- 
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pendence Day he rounds out thirty-four 
years and four months of continuous 
service. Justin S. Morrill of Vermont 
died on December 28, 1898, with thirty- 
one years, nine months, and twenty- 
four days to his credit, while Thomas 
H. Benton, though he entitled his mem- 
oirs “Thirty Years in the United States 
Senate,” was a member of the upper 
house only from August 10, 1821, to 
March 8, 1851, and really lacked more 
than four months of his thirty years. 

In the nature of things, a service of 
thirty years must be altogether excep- 
tional. Few men are young when chos- 
en to the Senate; and even if the in- 
cumbent lives long enough, political con 
ditions must be rather uncommonly 
stable if he is to enjoy five successive 
reéiections. But the twenty-year Sena- 
tor is a more normal product, and there 
are few members so old when elected 
that they may not look forward to the 
possibility of ten years at Washington. 
When the first Congress convened in 
1797, the entire membership was, of 
course, new. Ten years later, the Fifth 
Congress found only four of the orig- 
inal thirty-two Senators in their places. 
In the Tenth Congress there was no 
Senator who had served in the first, and 
only two who were in the fifth. In the 
Fifteenth Congress not only ail the Sen. 
ators from the Fifth Congress, but all 
except one of those from the Tenth Con- 
gress, had retired. So it is evident that 
the first three decades did practically 
nothing toward developing a Senate of 
veterans. When Daniel Webster came 
to the Senate in 1827, there was not one 
of the forty-eight Senators who had 
served more than twenty years, though 
an even ten had completed one decade. 

Taking account of the Congresses at 
ten-year intervals only, Benton's is the 
first name which appears in the twenty- 
year column. This is in the Thirtieth 
Congress, in the year 1847. There is 
ne other until more than ten years after 
the close of the war, when, in the Fif- 
tieth Congress, the two Vermont Sena 
ters, Edmunds and Morrill, appear in 
the twenty-year class together. 

The proportion of Senators of long 
service at each of these points may be 
shown by means of a table: 

Member- 30 20 10 

Congress : ship. years. yeurs. years 
a Serer 32 0 0 1 
1807 
1817 
1827 : 
1837 2: 
1847 : 
S57 3 
1867 
1877 : 
1887 5 
1897 55 


76 0 “ 12 


90 1 6 





Never in the days when there were 
giants in the Senate did it contain 
either relatively or absolutely so many 
veterans as it did ten years ago. In the 
Fifty-fifth Congress Morrill had served 
thirty years, Cockrell, Harris of Tennes 
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see, Hoar, Morgan, Allison, and Jones of 
Nevada, more than twenty, while Al- 
drich, Bate, Daniel, Davis, Faulkner, 
George, Gorman, Gray, Hale, Hawley, 
Pasco, Quay, Stewart, Turpie, Berry, 
Cullom, Frye, Walthall, Jones of Arkan- 
sas, Platt of Connecticut, Teller, and 
Vest had taken their seats more than 
ter years previously. 

Remarkable as this list appears, and 
striking as the changes since that day 
appear, the Senate, if it were called in 
special session to-morrow, would make 
an equally good showing. Allison, as 
already stated, has more than thirty 
years of Senatorial work behind him, 
Hale, Frye, Aldrich, Cullom, Teller, and 
Daniel, more than twenty each, and Gal- 
linger, Hansbrough, Proctor, Lodge, Per- 
kins, Burrows, Clark of Wyoming, Ba- 
con, Elkins, Martin, Nelson, Tillman, 
Warren, Wetmore, Clay, Foraker, Mc- 
Enery, Penrose, Pettus, Platt, Mallory, 
and Money, more than ten each. The 
proportion is exactly the same as it was 
a decade ago, one of the ninety Senators 
having served for thirty years, six for 
twenty, and twenty-two for ten. 

The important fact about the Senate’s 
composition, then, is not that our States 
are electing to the upper house men a 
few years younger than was customary 
at earlier periods, but that once chosen, 
they are returning year after year as 
large a proportion as formerly, if not 
larger. Give a young Senator time 
enough and he will turn inevitably into 
ar: old Senator. Indeed, the comparative 
yeuth of some of the present “first- 
termers” gives the best reason for hop- 
ing that ten and twenty years hence the 
Senate will possess another group of 
ripe statesmen like those who entered it 
in the seventies. 


SAVINGS-BANK INSURANCE. 

Less than a year of agitation in Mas- 
sachusetts secured the passage of an act 
which Gov. Guild signed last week per- 
mitting incorporated savings banks to 
establish life-insurance departments. A 
magazine article by Louis D. Brandeis 
was the first stimulus of the movement, 
which was carried to success chiefly by 
an efficient Massachusetts Savings In- 
surance League and an influential Com- 
minittee of One Hundred. 

The most effective argument for the 
new law was presented in the contrast 
between the 37.21 per cent. of premium 
receipts which went for expenses of 
management in the three companies 
writing the bulk of this country’s indus- 
trial insurance, and the 1.47 per cent. of 
deposits spent on the management of 
the Massachusetts savings banks. Mr. 
Brandeis showed that a man who began 
on his twenty-first birthday to pay 50 
cents a week to one of the industrial in- 
Surance companies, and deposited an 
equal sum in a savings bank, would, if 
he lived for the 40.25 years allotted him 





by the mortality tables, leave a bank- 
eccount of $2,265.90, as against only 
£320 of life insurance. As the Arm- 
strong report showed, the excessive cost 
of industrial insurance was not due in 
any considerable degree to extravagant 
or dishonest management, but was un- 
avoidable when agents were employed to 
solicit policies of a few hundred dollars 
and to collect dime and nickel premiums 
weekly from house to house. By per- 
mitting the savings banks to write in- 
surance, the thrifty workingman could 
be saved all these items of expense, and 
el the same time entrust his premiums 
to institutions always notable for the 
ronesty and economy of their manage- 
ment. 

In, establishing the new system the 
Legislature has taken pains to prevent 
the savings banks with their enlarged 
powers from following in the paths of 
some of the insurance concerns. In- 
ceed, the amendments inserted after the 
criginal drafting of the bill appear to 
have been all in the nature of addition- 
il) safeguards to the policyholder. The 
consent of the bank commissioner is nec- 
essary before any savings bank can es- 
tablish an insurance department at all. 
The funds of the two departments are 
in all cases to be kept entirely separate. 
Insurance investments are limited to 
those now permitted for savings banks, 
except that loans may be made on poli- 
cies. No solicitors or house-to-house 
coliectors may be employed. Only resi- 
dents of Massachusetts may be origi- 
nally insured, and a list of outstanding 
policies is to be filed with the insurance 
commissioner every month. The sav- 
ings bank’s business is practically limit- 
el to the industrial form of insurance 
by a clause prohibiting it from writing 
policies binding it to pay more than 
$500 death benefit or more than a $200 
annuity. The bank’s license to issue pol- 
icies is to be revokable by the commis- 
sioner on thirty days’ notice, “provided 
rot more than twenty thousand dollars 
of insurance on not less than one hun- 
dred lives .. . then remain out- 
standing.” Finally, the expense guar- 
ontee fund—not less than $5,000 for each 
lLank—and the insurance guarantee fund 
—not less than $20,000 for each bank 
—are entrusted to a newly created 
body, the General Insurance Guaranty 
Fund, seven trustees of which are ap- 
pointed by the Governor, and which it- 
self chooses the State actuary and State 
medical director. 

Enough banks to give the project an 
adequate trial have already promised to 
avail themselves of the provisions of 
the act, and as one of its friends writes, 
“its success will depend wholly upon 
whether we sufficiently educate the 
cemmunity to avail itself of the oppor- 
tunities afforded.” The un fac- 
tor in the situation is the t of 
business which the new departments 





may expect, and this depends on factors 
which are partly psychological The 
workingman who wants to provide a 
few hundred dollars of death benefits 
hereafter has the choice of a variety of 
insurance enormously expensive, and 
auother which should be extremely 
cheap. In the one case he must pay 
premiums for two or three years be- 
fore the initial charges for writing his 
policy are paid; in the other these 
should be little more than would be en- 
tailed by opening and carrying a sav- 
ings account. If two business houses in 
any other line competed on such terms, 
the result could ‘not be long in doubt. 
Yet opposed to the advantages and econ- 
omies of the savings bank is the axiom 
that human beings will not insure their 
lives voluntarily. People who could not 
sleep if their houses stood overnight 
without fire insurance have to be dra- 
gooned into insuring their lives. The 
rian who applies for a life policy in the 
oid-line companies is regarded with 
some suspicion, because the assumption 
is that if he were in sound health, he 
would wait for the agent to approach 
him. It is recognized by actuaries, we 
believe, that the life insurance com- 
pany which merely opens an office and 
waits for business to come voluntarily 
secures in the long run an undesirable 
ciass of risks, unless it is exceptionally 
careful in selection. 

The savings bank, however, is in a 
vastly more advantageous position than 
any independent insurance company. It 
is already in touch with the intelligent 
and provident working people. They 
now frequent its offices where hereafter 
ceposits will be received at one window 
and insurance premiums at another. At 
least the depositor can hardly fail to 
have presented to him the argument 
that the two chief forms of modest sav- 
ings investment can best be conducted 
cor the same principles. Confessedly an 
experiment now, the insurance depart- 
ment of the savings bank has wonderful 
Lossibilities for usefulness, if only it 
cau overcome by education the public’s 
curious inertia in the matter of life in- 
surance. 


OPERATIC DIRECTORS. 

What is known in foreign musical cir- 
cles as the “Conried Peril” is agitating 
Austrian and German newspapers more 
than ever. The manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera House is making his usual 
summer tour of foreign cities, picking 
out the best singers and bribing them 
away with offers of what over there are 
considered “fabulous” emoluments. No 
German opera house has more than two 
or three first-class singers at any one 
time, and these are the very ones whom 
the affluent American is after. In Vien- 
na, a few years ago, the best prima don- 
na was Miss Edith Walker, and Mr. Con- 
ried took her away. Berlin had Miss 
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Farrar and Miss Destinn; Mr. Conried 
brcught over Miss Farrar, and Miss Des- 
tinn is to follow soon. Munich had 
Ternina and Morena, Knote and Reiss; 
Conried has got them all, even Miss 
Morena, whom he has just engaged for 
three years. And so it goes in every 
city. However, the Zeit of Vienna de- 
clares triumphantly that “the European 
directors have made up their minds no 
longer to permit their best artists to be 
taken away from them. They will meet 
this summer for the purpose of form- 
ing a Trust against Conried, and, by the 
alteration of contracts, make it more 
diffeult for European artists to accept 
an engagement across the ocean at what- 
ever moment they choose.” 

We need, however, hardly worry over 
that Directors’ Trust. Great artists, be- 
ing, scarce, can, like domestic servants, 
make their own terms and scout ¢on- 
tracts.” What aggravates the situation 
is that the terrible Conried is not only 
after the artists, but is seeking, with 
true New World effrontery, to entice 
away the very directors to serve under 
him as conductors. He tried to get 
Felix Mott] of Munich; failing this, he 
made overtures to Director Mahler of 
the Imperial Opera in Vienna; these 
twe men being the most conspicuous 
operatic directors at present in Greater 
Germany. That Mottl refused his offer 
is not to be wondered at, for he is just 
now the most sought-after musician in 
Europe. German cities fair.y fight for 
him. 

For several weeks the newspapers of 
Munich and Vienna had a daily column 
on the Mottl question: Would the adored 
Felix remain in Munich or go to Vienna 
te replace Mahler? Four years ago he 
accepted the position of Generalmusik- 
direktor in Munich at the unprecedent- 
ed figure of $9,000 a year. Being a 
Viennese by birth, he would have pre- 
ferred to be called to his native city, 
but there was no opening there as long 
as Mahler remained at the head of af- 
fairs. Some months ago, however, there 
were persistent rumors that Mahler 
would resign. It was said that he want- 
ed to devote all his time to composing 
(he is a prolific writer of interminable 
symphonies); that his tyrannical con- 
duct (he is a great martinet, and makes 
all the singers submit to his will in 
every detail) had made it impossible for 
him to remain; that his pretended re- 
forms had been found of merely ephe- 
meral significance; and that he had ac- 
cepted an offer from Conried to become 
the head conductor at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

At a recent meeting of the Philhar- 
monic Society in Vienna, 86 out of 94 
members voted to have Mottl as their 
sole conductor for next season (even in 
case he remainedin Munch). As Mahler 
received only four yotes, it seemed as if 
matters were coming to a crisis. The 





secret leaked out that the operatic ar- 
biters in Vienna began as long ago as 
last September to negotiate with Mottl. 
But Mottl’s Munich contract tied him 
for ten years, and he could not without 
valid reason ask to be released. At the 
opportune moment came the cabal 
against him—practically an attempt to 
drive him out of the city, as Wagner 
and Hans von Biilow were driven out 
in their day. Mottl brought suit against 
a newspaper for libellous misrepresenta- 
tion, and the result was a great person- 
al triumph. On his reappearance at the 
Opera he received an ovation lasting a 
quarter of an hour. Still, it was deemed 
pardonable, under the circumstances, 
that he should lend a willing ear to the 
cffer from Vienna and ask to be re- 
leased from his engagement. 

The contradictory reports in the news- 
papers were set at rest when the Prince 
Regent of Bavaria issued a communica- 
tion in which he said: “The request of 
Generalmusikdirektor Mott] is based on 
personal grounds. Opposed to these, 
however, is the more important consid- 
eration of the musical and dramatic art 
of Munich, for which,the departure of a 
leader of the extraordinary significance 
of Generalmusikdirektor Mottl would 
mean a great and scarcely reparable 
less. This consideration forbids my 
granting his request after so short an 
incumbency of his position.” So Mottl 
remains in Munich, with new recogni- 
tion and promotion, while Mahler leaves 
Vienna, and now everybody is wonder- 
ing who will be his successor, Richard 
Strauss and Weingartner being most 
frequently suggested. But Weingartner 
has had all the experience he wants in 
connection with opera houses, while 
Strauss has too advantageous a position 
in Berlin—one involving little work and 
allowing plenty of time for composition 
—tc be likely to give it up. 

Richard Wallaschek, the noted Vien- 
nese critic, asks with good reason why 
it should be assumed that the director 
of an opera house must necessarily be 
a conductor. He sees no more reason 
why he should be such than why a phy- 
sician should be his own apothecary and 
undertaker, or a judge his own clerk. 
The ideal director is, in his opinion, a 
good deal like an ideal librarian, who 
should not be a scholarly specialist so 
much as a man conversant with the 
whole book world, and able to judge 
what, on diverse grounds, it is best for 
him to acquire. The main duties of a 
director are the choice of operas, new 
and old, for his repertory; the engage- 
ment of good singers (in this Mahler 
failed wofully); and travelling from city 
to city to study the situation and gather 
hints. Conductors and composers do- 
ing these things waste time that might 
be more profitably employed in their 
own specialty. Shall we conclude, then, 
that our own Heinrich Conried and 





Oscar Hammerstein come nearer the 
ideal of an operatic director than Mottl 
and Mahler, since they are neither con- 
ductors nor composers? 


AUTHORS AND THEIR FOOD. 

A symposium has been going on of 
late in the columns of a morning news- 
paper on the proper diet for men and 
women of letters. Strangely, for once, 
the members of the irritable fraternity 
seem to be displaying an amazing unan- 
imity of opinion. The vast majority 
is for a regimen that is light to the 
point of being ethereal. Meat seldom 
makes its appearance; when it does, it 
blushes and feels out of place, like an 
eighteenth-century country bumpkin in 
an elegant eighteenth-century salon. The 
favorite breakfast dish is a glass of 
cold water; a good many would add 
thereto a banana or two, while the 
weakest spirits go so far as a small 
pitcher of milk and cream and one 
diaphanous slice of the bread that our 
mothers did not use to make. Lunch is 
about twice as heavy as breakfast, espe- 
cialzy as far as the cold water is con- 
cerned. Dinner shows an array of 
courses; their number might almost stir 
the average reader to something like 
enthusiasm, if it were not for a gener- 
al effect of unsubstantial Whistleresque 
monochrome. 

Thin fare, indeed; and, a materialist 
would be inclined to say, capable of pro- 
ducing only an anemic literature. But 
the writers themselves deny it. Never, 
so runs the general tenor, had they felt 
as well in nerves, in body, in mind, as 
these last two years when they have been 
subsisting only on whipped cream and 
whole wheat bread, and never had their 
pens travelled in such felicitous con- 
course with the rapid flow of blood in 
their tingling veins. That, presumably, 
is why we have such a fine, optimistic 
body of fiction, where the men are all 
masterful and straight, and the wo- 
men are all gentle and fair, and all 
ends well. Seeing things from their 
cruel side, knocking one’s head against 
the riddle of life, all this Weltschmerz 
that we hear so much of—we have all 
felt its crushing pain and found it was 
only indigestion. If Goethe had been 
acquainted with the nutritive qualities 
ct Graham bread, “Werther” would not 
have preached mawkish sentimentality 
to generations of lovers. Senancour and 
Amiel should have lived more on the 
curdled milk of their own high lati- 
tudes. Much of the so-called Puritan 
austerity in Hawthorne may be inter- 
preted in terms of doughnuts. 

And yet great optimists ate and wrote. 
Balzac and his frequent surrender to 
Gargantuan prandiolatry; Scott, who 
made furtive excursions from his cham- 
ber in Wordsworth’s house to the vil- 
lage inn, where mutton chops and ale 
gave him strength for continued so- 
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journ in a rare and high atmosphere; 
Browning, who was as smoothly round- 
ed as any of your well-fed city traders 
and aldermen, up to the very king of 
them all, who, as a youth, showed such 
a finely cultivated taste for venison— 
there is authority enough for maintain- 
ing that genius shows itself also in its 
capacity for transforming gross matter 
into undying form. On the other hand, 
it is open to doubt whether the ascetic 
principle that animates the modern lit- 
erary menu, does not really hamper and 
cripple the imagination. Spirituality on 
thin gruel is possible; but, verve, élan, 
on creamed potatoes and asparagus tips 
is hard to conceive, and even concentra- 
tion is extremely difficult on a nagging 
And the moral travail! In- 
variably it is one-half of an orange, 
three quarters of a bowl of milk, ten 
spoonfuls of a plate of pea soup, the 
crust only of a slice of bread. The 
effort of will necessary to put away the 
other half of the orange, abstain from 
the remaining 25 per cent. of the milk, 
turn aside from the final half-dozen 
spoonfuls of soup, or crush the hanker- 
ing for the delicious soft of the bread, 
must leave one too weak for literary 
work, or work of any other kind, or for 
any appreciation, in fact, of the joy of 
life. 

The trouble is that our writers, being 
an imaginative and eredulous folk, have 
been led away by the preachments of 
the scientific dietarians. Only the other 
day a congressful of them met in Lon- 
don and gave birth to a new crop of 
formule. Who knows not the typical 
dietetic confession of faith: “I believe, 
or I assent, that a small plate of por- 
ridge is equal in proteid value to two 
thick slices of a four-pound loaf of 
bread. I assert that an egg contains as 
nutriment as a pound of sirloin 
that two sandwiches of French 
bread with are convertible 
into as many foot-pounds of energy asa 
good-sized Irish stew.” If the men who 
promulgate such beliefs are not nature 
fakers, they are, to say the least, very 
poor practical scientists. The engineer 
would never risk a trainload of people 
was just theoretically 
strong enough. He multiplies its theo- 
strength by five; and that is 
what the dietarians should do. If, in- 
stead of the theoretical unitary egg 
that equals a pound of meat in utility, 


stomach. 
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watercress 


on a bridge that 
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they said five eggs, and instead of two 
watereress sandwiches, they said ten, 
much could be forgiven them. 

As for the unanimous favor with 


which a thin vegetable diet is regarded 
by our literary workers, we cannot find 
a reason, unless it is that, being for the 
most part still unknown, they are all 
engaged in writing the same kind of sal- 
able stories, and are therefore, till suc- 
comes, unanimous—and vegetari- 
When they have “arrived,” they 
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ans. 


will differentiate and take to meat. A 
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perpetually uniform diet for authors is 
inconceivable. We cannot think of Jack 
London as surviving very long without 
raw beefsteak and moonshine whiskey; 
Josephine Dodge Daskam surely lives 
on Pasteurized milk and lady-fingers; 
Richard Harding Davis on paté de foie 
gras, washed down with extra.dry, and 
Maurice Hewlett on venison pasties and 
October ale. ‘We should not be sur- 
prised if some authors ate grape-fruit 
and toast before sending out their hero 
and heroine on their climb up the Mat- 
terhorn, and dined on lobster salad be- 
fore writing the scene in which she re- 
jects him. So every literary genre 
might have its own gustatory atmos 
phere, As the poet may have remarked: 
Eggs is for Epies, where the brave meet the fair 


Lentils for Lyrics on Melisande’s hatr, 
Nuts is for Nature books .. . 


CHESTERFIELD.—II. 


Lord Chesterfleld’s Letters are divided in- 
to two distinct collections, those to various 
correspondents on Political and Miscel- 
laneous topics and those To his Son on 
Education. They are alike in the dry light, 
the almost pitiless clarity of intelligence 
which they throw upon all the affairs of 
life, but in other respects they are natural- 
ly diverse. One is impressed in the gen- 
eral collection by the shrewd understand- 
ing of men and movements which again and 
again predicts the shifting political com- 
binations of the age. Nor did he fail to 
observe the larger currents of national 
destiny, as in his insight into the condi- 
tion of France, the clearest expression of 
which occurs, however, in a letter to his 
son: “In short, all the symptoms which I 
have ever met with in history previous to 
changes and revolutions in govern- 
ment, now exist and daily increase’ in 
France.”” With this insight goes an ir- 
resistible impulse to elucidate and advise; 
there is, in fact, just a touch of the 
schoolmaster, strangely compounded with 
the fine gentleman, in his inveterate di- 
dacticism—notable especially in the letiemm 
to his Irish friends. No one, not even 
Swift, ever understood Ireland better, or 
sympathized with her more heartily, than 
this British disciple of Rochefoucauld. He 
was constant in his support of the manu- 
factures of paper and linen, by which he 
hoped the country could be brought to 
efficient independence. In his friendships 
generally, few but enduring, he maintains 
a kind of discreet enthusiasm, rising in the 


great 


correspondence with one or two French 
ladies to a really exquisite gallantry. Was 
ever a prettier compliment turned tban 


that by which he made his desire to con- 
form his dates to those of Madame de 
Monconseil’s letters the cause of reforming 
the British calendar? The whole letter 
(11 Avril, V. S., 1751) should be read in 
connection with that to his son a month 
earlier, to see with what refinement of ad- 
dress he turns the same notable act to the 
uses of pedagogy and courtesy. There is 
the proud self-effacement of the good 
teacher in the one, as of the courtly gent!e- 
man in the other: “Mais enfin voila votre 
style établi ici. Voyez par 1A comment le 
public ignore presque toujours les 
véritables causes des év@énements; car il ne 





vous soupconne pas d’entrer pour quelque 
chose dans celui-ci.” 

But it is the long series of letters to his 
son that have made the name of Chester- 
field to be a living symbol. No legitimate 
children were born to him, but while at 
The Hague he had formed a /iaison with a 
certain Madame du Bouchet, governess in 
a wealthy Dutch family, who followed him 
to England and lived there quietly on an 
allowance during his life. In 1732, their 
son, Philip Stanhope, was born. Never was 
legitimate child trained and pushed in the 
world with such unwearied assiduity; in 
the care of this boy the father and the 
pedagogue combined in Chesterfield to pro- 
duce an overpowering anxiety. He was ed- 
ucated under the best masters and then 
sent, with a “bear-leader,”” to the Conti- 
nent for years to be ripened and décrotteé. 
Parliament and diplomaey were both open- 
ed to him, but in the end, owing in part 
to the stigma of his birth and in part to 
an invincible clumsiness of manner, he was 
little better than a failure. In 1768 his 
death revealed the fact that he had been 
secretly married to a lady, who made profit 
of the connection by selling the Earl's trea- 
sured letters to her husband for £1,575 
They were published in 1774, to the scandal 
of the family and of England. 

In truth, few men dared at the time to 
defend these extraordinary documents. Hor- 
ace Walpole was shocked by their naked 
candor. “A most proper book of laws,” he 
ealls them, “for the generation in which it 
is published; they have reduced the folly 
and worthlessness of the age to a regular 
system.” But all the world read them, 
even though, like John Wesley, they were 
horrified at the picture of this cunning 
libertine “studiously instilling into the 
young man all the principles of debauch- 
ery, when he himself was between seventy 
and eighty years old.”” Dr. Johnson, with 
more vigor than justice, had already, in 
his terrible satire of the Patron, held 
Chesterfield up to contempt, and now he 
flung upon the author of the Letters a hid- 
eous phrase which no amount of palliation 
ean ever quite obliterate. These things oc- 
curred toward the end of the century, when 
*he age was in a somewhat repentant mood 
for its sins. Having become established in 
virtue, the -world to-day can afford to be 
a little more letiient—and just. For really 
the manners taughi by Lord Chesterfield 
were not those of a dancing master, nor 
the morals—what Dr. Johnson was permit- 
ted to call them. There is enough to ex- 
cuse without any such distortion of the 
truth as this, and, to have done with the 
subject, we may admit that certain pas- 
sages of the letters not only sin against the 
strict laws of virtue—indeed, the whole 
tenor of their instruction does that—but 
transgress the social code of the day. At 
times they drop to downright scheming 
heartlessness, when my Lord commonly 
acknowledges a slight twinge of conscience 
by writing his counsel in French. The pur- 
port of that advice may be gathered from 
one of the milder English observations: 


The gallantry of high life, though not 
strictly justifiable, carries, at least, no ex- 
ternal marks of infamy about it. Neither 
the heart nor the constitution is corrupted 
by it; neither nose nor character lost by 
it; manners, possibly, improved. 


It would be disingenuous to omit any al- 
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lusion to such passages as these, but it 
would be equally unfair to suppose that 
they give the tone to the Letters as a 
whole. Nor would it be just to condemn 
the frankness of their morals on the prin- 
ciple of pueris reverentia. It must be re- 
membered always that they were written to 
an illegitimate son, to whom the preaching 
of rigid virtue would imply either repen- 
tance or hypocrisy on the part of the writer, 
and Chesterfield was neither repentant nor 
hypocritic. It must be remembered also 
that they were never intended for publica- 
tion, and this for their literary as well as 
their moral qualities. Their greatest fault 
as compositions is a certain monotony 
arising from endless repetition of the same 
theme, very useful in pressing home the 
desired lesson, but rather irksome when 
the Letters are read together. Their chief 
excellence is their style, for which our ad- 
miration must be heightened by knowing 
they were entirely unpremeditated. To one 
who takes pleasure in the sheer mastery of 
a difficult artistic medium, the language of 
Lord Chesterfield must be a continual won- 
der and joy. He had not the measured 
eloquence of Bolingbroke, the gravity of Dr 
Johnson, the naive grace of Goldsmith, the 
homely elegance of Cowper, or the idio- 
matic ease of Gray; ‘his style lacks color 
and magnetism; but the had other qualities 
which make his Letters on the whole the 
finest model of English of the mid-eigh- 
teenth century; and beside it most writing 
in English seems to wallow unwieldy. It is 
distinguished for precision, unfaltering di- 
rectness, and a kind of splendid clearness. 
It cannot be judged from specimens, for its 
effect depends on sustained balance of tone; 
there are no purple patches. To read it 
is to feel such an exhilaration as comes 
from watching the swift, thin motion of 
a foil in the hand of a skilled fencer—and 
the foil has no button. We have seen how 
he trained himself as a stylist while at 
college, but his real masters were the great 
French writers, whom he knew personally 
and imitated, and to whom he was in turn 
UVhomme le plus spirituel des _ trois 
royaumes. He had helped to introduce 
Voltaire and Montesquieu to British phi- 
losophy and government, and had filched 
from them the mysteries of French prose. 
His English is thoroughly idiomatic, but 
there is not the slightest jar in passing 
from his letters in that language to those 
in French scattered through the collection. 

And from France also he borrowed an- 


other trait. Englishmen are not frank, 
or, perhaps, not logical. There is gross- 
ness and plain-speaking aplenty in their 


letters throughout the eighteenth century, 
but it is sheer naughtiness; they rarely 
deny the convention of morality. Now 
Chesterfield was French in conforming his 
standards with his acts. One finds ex- 
tremely little of the contemporary coarse- 
ness in his Letters, but they accept unre- 
servedly and, indeed, unblushingly incul- 
cate the practical code of society as he 
knew it. They are overwhelmingly honest, 
honest in a far higher sense than can be 
applied, for instance, to the garrulous 
self-revelation of a Pepys, or to the por- 
trait of a creature of impulse like Tom 
Jones. Here, if anywhere, the man of the 
world, the honnéte homme, as he then was, 
and as, at heart, he still is, stands exhibit- 
ed; there is something almost sublime in 


the dry unshrinking light cast upon him. 
And if much must be reprobated in that 
character, much also is admirable and at 
al] times worthy of imitation. He was the 
late product of an art which has practi- 
cally passed from the world. We are con- 
cerned to-day about our duties and our 
pleasures, and about the means of making 
life efficient; but who is concerned to mould 
his life into an artistic design? We write 
enormously of all the mechanical arts, but 
where is to be found a modern treatise on 
the one supreme art of living? It did not 
use to be so, as any one knows who has 
read the literature of the Renaissance. 

It would carry me too far, even if I had 
the material at hand, to trace the devel- 
opment of this conception of life as one of 
the fine arts. There are hints of it in 
Xenophon and Horace and other writers 
of antiquity, but its real origin would be 
found in the engrafting of the classical 
sense of measure on the mediwval ideal of 
chivalry. Petrarch’s sonnets and letters 
may be regarded as the opening of the 
voluminous literature that sprang up on the 
subject, and the ‘“‘Decameron,”’ with its 
bravely ordained delights against the back- 
ground of the deadly plague, started its 
course in fiction.* From these sources the 
art became gradually defined and special- 
ized, reaching its climax in Castiglione’s 
elaborate dialogue on the training of ‘The 
Courtier,” certainly one of the richest fruits 
of the Italian genius. The art came over 
seas to England with the rest of the Re- 
naissance, and soon made itself felt in lit- 
erature. Lyly’s ‘““Euphues” is at the head of 
the new genre, that book, to follow the 
title page, “Very pleasant for all Gentle- 
men to reade, and most necessary to re- 
member: wherein are contained the de- 
lights that Wyt followeth in his youth by 
the pleasauntnesse of Love, and the happy- 
nesse he reapeth in age, by the perfect- 
nesse of Wisedome.” ‘The Faerie Queene” 
is the flower of the school in England, with 
its confessed attempt “to fashion a gentle- 
man or noble person in vertuous and gen- 
tle discipline” by uniting “the twelve pri- 
vate morall vertues” of Aristotle with the 
graces of chivalry. There is a long drop 
from “The Faerie Queene” to Peacham’s 
“Compleat Gentleman’ (1622), but the 
ideal, ut in honore cum dignitate vivanus, 
is still-in view, and we are preparing for 
Chesterfield in such passages as this: 

There is no one thing that setteth a 
fairer stampe upon Nobility then even- 
nesse of Carriage, and care of our Repu- 
tation, without which our most gracefull 
gifts are dead and dull, as the Diamond 
without his foile: for hereupon as on the 
frontispice of a magnificent Pallace, are 
fixed the eyes of all passengers, and here- 
by the height of our ludgements (even our 
selves) is taken. 

The Civil War left scant leisure or appe- 
tite for discoursing on delicate points of 
conduct, and the Restoration brought back 
with it all the froth of France without the 
substance. It remained for the dull and 
boorish court of Hanover to smother vice 
in vulgarity, and it was nothing to Chester- 
field’s discredit that both George II. and 





*The very tone and color of its gayer aspect are 
given by Boceaccio in the stately language of his 
introduction: ‘‘lo giudicherei ottimamente fatto che 
nol, . . . fuggendo come la morte i disonesti esempli 
degli altri, onestamente a’ nostri luoghi in con- 
tado, de’ quali a ciascuna di noi @ gran copia, ce 
ne andassimo a stare: e quivi quella festa, quella 
allegrezza, quello piacere che noi potessimo, senza 





trapassare in alcuno atto il segno della ragione, 
prendessimo."’ 





Caroline feared and detested him; his pas- 
sionate pleading for refinement of manners 
may be understood when we read Hervey’s 
record of the family doings at St. James’s 
and Hampton Court. ‘ 
These Letters of Lord Chesterfield to his 
son, then, are to be taken as a part, and 
perhaps the most valuable part, of that 
literature of Courtesy which began at the 
first dawn of the Renaissance. But it 
must not be supposed that in cultivating 
the art of life he meant to belittle the 
need of a substantial foundation. On the 
contrary, theirwhole aim was to preparethe 
boy for an eflicient career as a statesman, 
not without the spur of generous service 
to his country. They insist upon strenuous 
study, although my Lord would avoid the 
pedantry of the universities; they declare 
again and again that nothing can be ac- 
complished without application and the 
habit of attention. The first letter of the 
collection, written in French to the lad 
when he was only seven years old, is a dis- 
quisition in little on the uecessity of cul- 
tivating eloquence, ending with the ob- 
servation: ‘“Nascitur Poeta, fit Orator: 
c’est-a-dire, qu’il faut étre né avec une 
certaine force et vivacité d’esprit pour 
étre Poéte; mais que l’attention, la lec- 
ture, et le travail suffisent pour faire un 
Orateur.” In other words, the young Stan- 
hope was already destined for Parliament. 
Nor is morality, as the writer understood 
it, neglected; he was earnest in trying to 
set the boy @ labri des grands écueils de 
la jeunesse, and was not ashamed to warn 
him from the evils of gambling by his own 
example, for play, he had to admit, had 
been his one ruling and wasteful passion. 
But it is true that toward the end these 
precepts are for the most part merely ‘m- 
plicit in the letters and that the fortiter 
in re appears to be forgotten too often in 
the suaviter in modo; the end is swallowed 
up in the means. ‘It happened that the 
young man developed a disposition studious 
and serious to excess, with little care for 
the graces; hence his Mentor’s exaggerated 
emphasis on that side of education. The 
basis of Chesterfield’s theory of education 
and something of his insight into the work- 
ings of human nature can be seen from @ 
few quotations taken somewhat at random: 
I would wish you to be a Corinthian edi- 
fice, upon a Tuscan foundation; the latter 
having the utmost strength and solidity to 


support, and the former all possible orna- 
ments to decorate, 


A proper secrecy is the only mystery of 
able men; mystery is the only secrecy of 
weak and cunning ones. 


A man of the world must, like the chamme- 
leon, be able to take every different hue; 
which is by no means a criminal or abject, 
but a necessary complaisance, for it relates 
only to menners and not to morals. 


Smooth your way to the head through the 
heart. The way of reason is a good one; 
but it is commonly something longer, and 
perhaps not so sure, 


Knowledge may give weight, but accom- 
plishments only give lustre; and many more 
people see than weigh. 


Never seem wiser, nor more learned, than 
the people you are with. Wear your learn- 
ing, like your watch, in a private pocxe:: 
and do not pull it out and strike it, merely 
to show that you have one. 


It Is hard to say which is the greater 
fool, he who tells the whole trutb or ne 
who tells no truth at all. Character is ag 
necessary in business as in trade. No man 
can deceive often in either. 
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Have a real reserve with almost every- 
body, and have a seeming reserve with al- 
most nobody; for it is very disagreeable to 
seem reserved, and very dangerous not tu 
be so. 


I, who have been behind the scenes, bot. 
of pleasure and business, and have seen a!l 
the springs and pullies of those decorations 
which astonish and dazzle the audience, re- 
tire, not only without regret, but with con- 
tentment and satisfaction. But what I do, 
and ever shall, regret, is the time which, 
while young, I lost in mere idleness and in 
doing nothing. Do not imagine that 
by the employment of time I mean an unr- 
interrupted application to serious studies. 
No; pleasures are, at proper times, both es 
necessary and as useful; they fashion and 
form you for the world; they teach you 
characters, and show you the human heart 
in its unguarded minutes. But then remem- 
ber to make use of them. I have known 
many people, from laziness of mind, go 
through both pleasure and business with 
equal inattention; neither enjoying the one 
nor doing the other; thinking themselves 
men of pleasure because they were minwgied 
with those who were, and men of business 
because they had business to do, though 
they did not do it. Whatever you do, do it 
to the purpose; do it thoroughly, not super- 
ficially. Approfondissez: go to the bottom 
of things. 


Having mentioned laughing, I must par- 
ticularly warn you against it; and I could 
heartily wish that you may often be seen 
to smile, but never heard to laugh while 
you live. 


Good-breeding. and good-nature, do in- 
cline us rather to help and raise people up 
to ourselves, than to mortify. and depress 
them; and, in truth, our private interest 
concurs in it, as it is making ourselves so 
many friends, instead of so many enemies. 


The sure characteristic of a sound and 
strong mind is, to find in everything those 
certain bounds, quos ultra citrave nequit 
consistere rectum, These boundaries are 
marked out by a very fine line, which only 
good-sense and attention can discover; it 
is much too fine for vulgar eyes. In man- 
ners, this line is good-breeding; beyond it, 
is troublesome ceremony; short of it, is un- 
becoming negligence and inattention. 





Whoever is in a hurry shows that the 
thing he is about is too big for him. Haste 
and hurry are very different things. 

There is nothing reprehensible in all this, 
and Chesterfield’s insistence on the mi- 
putest points of good-breeding—an insist- 
ence which cannot be conveyed to the 
reader by particular quotations—can be 
censured only when it is coupled with the 
eynical distrust of human nature which 
he learned from Rochefoucauld and La 
Bruyére—and from living society. Undoubt- 
edly his instruction, despite his words to 
the contrary, too often leads to the con- 
clusion that men are either knaves or 
fools, either deceiving or deceived by 
means of the mere semblance of things. 
The art of living has an ugly tendency to 
transform itself into a masque of impos- 
ture. His second great maxim, volto sciolto 
e pensieri stretti, is at times not far re- 
moved from Machiavelli's system of moral 
strategy, or, if we wish to remain within 
Great Britain, to Francis Bacon’s adapta- 
tion of that system: “Have openness in 
fame and repute, secrecy in habit; dis- 
simulation in seasonable use, and a power 
to feign if there be no remedy; mixture 
of falsehood is like alloy in coin of gold 
and silver which may make the metal work 
better.” Well, it was the practical code 
of the day, if not of all days, and in the 
end our indignation reduces itself to Wal- 
pole’s disgust at seeing folly and treachery 
clothed in frank authority. There is an 


inevitable injustice in writing about Ches- 
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terfield; the more questionable side of his 
morality somehow assumes an importance 
out of all proportion to its real place. 
Only long familiarity with his Letters can 
acquaint one with their better wisdom and 
their brave and unfailing acceptance of hu- 
man conditions. It is depressingly easy to 
lay bare the snares to virtue they con- 
tain, whereas only here and there will any 
reader clearly apprehend and make his own 
that supreme art of living of which they 
are the last and most honest exhibition. 
They present the Sir Charles Grandison 
of real life. P. E. M. 


PARIS BOOK NOTES. 
PaRis, June 21 


Easter to June is “the season” in 
This season an 
publications deal 


From 
Paris books as in society. 
unusual number of new 
with our own day and generation, that of 
the Third French Republic. 


The most surprising to those avid of 
real personalities half slips out of this 
group because its author, Charles Bocher, 


is in his ninety-second year, and, including 
what he has been told at first hand, proudly 
puts on the title-page of his Memcirs— 
“1760 to 1907." He has long been known to 
Tout-Paris as the “dean” of the habitus 
of the Opera; he began in 1828, four years 
after the death at ninety-two of another 
dean, the Marquis de Mornay, who had 
fought in 1745 at the battle of Fontenoy. 
M. Bocher’s godfather was the future 
Charles X.; and his own father told him 
personal experiences of the Old Régime and 


the Revolution and Empire. His college 


professor was Philippe Lebas, son of Pubes-.. 


pierre’s companion in life and death, and 
he himself well remembers Rebespierre’s 
aged sister. His school examiners were 
Cuvier and Ampére. Madame de Chateau- 
briand gave him chocolate of Sundays, and 
he was admitted as a young man to the 
close circle of Madame Récamier. He en- 
tered Saint-Cyr in 1836; and he passed his 
vacations with the last of the famous fsirily 


of geographers, Cassini, who was thcn 
eighty-eight and retailed gossip told him 
by his own grandfather from the seven- 


teenth century and the Court of Louis XIV. 

Madame Adam publishes the fifth vol- 
ume of her Memoirs—‘‘Mes angoisses et nos 
luttes (1871-1873)""—notes taken day by day 
during the cruel downfall and swift resur- 
rection of France. Victor Hugo sat up 
all night to read them. Madame Adam 
helped then to give Gambetta his predomi- 
nance in the transformation of their coun- 
try; the test of experience has perhaps 
since shaken her confidence in his politi- 
cal wisdom, so true is it that the Radicals 
of one generation are the Reactionists of 
the next; at the time a bitter critic de- 
scribed Gambetta as “‘a one-eyed man who 
only saw one side of things.”’ 

A sober historical work, by one who 
figured in the strife and not on Gambetta’s 
side, is “L’Assemblée Nationale de 1871,” 
by Senator de Marcére, a founder and lead- 
er of the Republican Centre. This second 
volume finishes the Presidency of Marstal 
MacMahon—‘“the end of the Conservative 
Republic,” which Thiers said was the only 
Republic that could endure in France, and 
which Gambetta made finally impossible. 
The impartiality of this volume is praised 
even by those who look on its author as the 





type of a Reactionary. The remaininz notes 
of Gontault Biron, first French ambassador 
to Berlin after the war, complete another 
work on this period. 

“Le Cour de Gambetta,” by Francis Laur, 
former Deputy, deals with ultra-private 
life; it includes the letters to Madame 
Léonie Léon, whose recent death revived 
interest in the famous liaison. The book 
is not without historical importance, as 
showing the substantial nature of the man 
who transformed France. - 

“L’Emigré” of Paul Bourget is, of course, 
fiction; but it essays to deal honestly and 
philosophically with those who have ar in- 
herited homesickness for the Old France. 
It belongs to that growing school of in- 
tellectuels—idéologues was Napoleon’s name 
would complicate the for- 
with a deiinite 


for them—who 
ward evolution of France 
revolution backwards. 

A very frank book on the immediate dan- 
ger—‘“‘Le Péril de la race,” by Emile Pier- 
ret—treats of three physical evils more 
tangible than ideas—avrarie, alcoholism, 
tuberculosis. Minds that jump at conclu- 
sions should reflect how the same evils 
exist in all givilized countries, and that 
the cry of alarm for the tainted part of a 
population should not be used to bolster up 
legends about the wholesome mass. 

In the “Confessions de ma vie,”’ by Wan- 
da de Sacher-Masoch, we skirt other abyss- 
es of civilized aberration; yet neither she, 
nor the husband whose name she bears—the 
Sacher-Masoch of the harmless Jewish sto- 
ries and of the harmful aberration known 
by his name—nor the second husband known 
as “Jacques Saint-Cére,”’ was French; and 
mere living in cosmopolitan Paris could not 
make them so. 

Paul Verlaine; on the contrary, with all 
his abyssmal faults, may be claimed by 
France as her own honorably; he was in 
at the start of the recent poets, of whom 
he is easily the first; and the occasional' 
soaring of his verse to the gates of heaven 
has not a little helped to the present re- 
ligious revival. Three publications con- 
cern him. One, of little worth, reproduces 
his own prose concerning France. The sec- 
ond is made up from documents (very hu- 
man) gathered by his publisher, Léon 
Vanier—“Verlaine intime,’”’ by Ch. Donop. 
The third, aiming at more completeness— 
“Paul Verlaine, sa vie, son ceuvre”’—is by 
the veteran journalist and littérateur Ed- 
mond Lepelletier. 

In the controversies which here and now 
stir men’s souls, we have the final volume 
of that valiant fighter, Brunetiére—“Discours 
de combat.” Pastor Wagner applies his 
non-combatant methods of the Simple Life 
once more in causeries ‘“‘Pour les petits et 
les grands.” Jules Bois, who began years 
ago by scrutinizing the “little religions” of 
Paris and then went further to a large 
volume on Satanism, after rounding his ex- 
perimental studies in India, gives a fairly 
disillusioned book on “‘Le Miracle moderne.” 

In politics, which are more pressing be- 
cause more violently active than religion, 
there 1s a handbook of the leading parry— 
“Le Socialisme a l’euvre,” by the able 
Georges Renard and others. It sets out to 
describe what has been done and what can 
be done, first to solve the economic prob- 
lem by the association of persons and the 
socialization of things; second, the politi- 
cal problem, universal suffrage, the Refer- 
endum and Initiative, Internationalism and 
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the fiscal question; and third, the intellec- 
tual and moral problems, the organization 
of the family and education. C. Poinsot 
gives the romance and poetry of “Littéra- 
ture sociale,” particularly from Victor 
Hugo, Emile Zola, Paul Bourget, Clemen- 
ceau, and the brother novelists who sign 
J. H. Rosny. Gustave Téry, who was a uni- 
versity member until amputated for ad- 
vanced opinions, talks back incisively at 
Socialism in a little book about “Jean 
Jaurés.”’ 

The Figaro’s “petite chronique des let- 
tres” reappears in book form in ‘“‘Le Mouve- 
ment littéraire en 1906,” by Ph.-Emmanuel 
Glaser, with a preface by Jules Claretie. 
Emile Faguet publishes a fourth series of 
his periodical judgments under the title of 
“Propos littéraires.” 

Among the very costly art-books one de- 
serves notice for its technical possibilities, 
“Les Salons d’architecture,” published by 
Charles Schmid and made up of 250 repro- 
ductions from the two Salons of the present 
year. Ss. D. 





Correspondence. 





VERROCCHIO AND EARLY LEONARDO. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: If I return to Mr. William Rankin’s 
interesting letter on the early’ work of 
Leonardo, in the Nation for May 16, it is 
less because his views happen to be large- 
ly mine as well, than because I fear that 
only a handful of your readers know how 
prolonged and intimate has been his study 
of Leonardo. No one on our side of the 
water speaks with greater authority on 
such a matter. Instead of laboring small 
points of difference, between him and one 
who has learned much from him, it seems 
better worth while to point out that the 
supposition that Leonardo did considerable 
painting on such Verrocchian canvases as 
the Baptism of the Accademia and the 
Annunciation* of the Uffizi, corresponds 
closely to the historic probabilities of the 





*The difficulty of reconciling the archaie An- 
nunciation of the Uffizi with me far freer and more 
advanced reduction in the Louvre seems to me to 
be exaggerated by Mr. Rankin and all the critics. 
In the first place, the attribution of that little 
masterpiece to Leonardo is an assumption, if a 
convincing one, and its ascription to his early period 
is equally an assumption, if a wholly plausible one. 
These points are raised not because I doubt either 
hypothesis, but because it is well to note how 
little we are really justified in regarding the technic 
of the yuvre Annunciation as the touchstone for 
Leonardo's early work. For this it simply will not 
serve. It is quite as difficult to reconcile its man- 
ner with that of the Madonna of the Rocks or of 
the early drawings as it is with that of the Uffizi 
Annunciation. But must the reconciliation be ef- 
fected? One is permitted to believe that the smaller 
panel, though early, may follow the larger one by 
several years. An even better view is simply that 
the small scale and importance of a predella gave 
Leonardo an opportunity to adventure boldly, to 
take technical liberties that would not have been 
tolerated in a painting of larger scale. We must 
beware of supposing that the technic of an eagerly 
inventive genius follows unbroken lines of progress. 
One must expect to find all sorts of throwbacks and 
anticipations. It is the contrary presumption that 
has brought the transcendental chronologizing of the 
old masters, especially as practised by the German 
and Germanizing school, perilously near to organ- 
ized pedantry. A little observation of modern art- 
ists would humanize the severity of such a theory. 
Am I wrong in suggesting that in his water colors 
Winslow Homer has anticipated by full twenty 
years what the art criticism of the future will sol- 
emnly call his “‘latest manner’’? 

As for the Uffizi Annunciation I feel a far great- 
er finesse in the painting of the Angel than in that 
of the Virgin and the architectural forms. The dif- 
ference is largely effaced in the photographs, but is 
patent, to me at least, in the picture. The Virgin 
is more heavy-handed both in conception and exe- 
cution. 1 cannot believe that Leonardo could have 
so perfunctorily tinted another's cartoon, and since 
the style is not that of any of the numerous school 
pieces nor yet below their general level, we are 
perhaps justified in divining Verrocchio himself in 





case. It is about the opinion that a train- 
ed historian would arrive at, after weigh- 
ing the chronological evidence and study- 
ing the Verrocchian group of pictures dis- 
cursively, without Morellian or other pre- 
possessions. 

It may be asked why, in the absence of 
sufficient graphic evidence, no one has tak- 
en this cautious attitude towards so deli- 
cate a problem. The answer is obvious, 
because Verrocchio happened to be the 
master of Leonardo, and all critics have 
unconsciously been moved by the natural 
desire to reconstruct a Verrocchio worthy 
of that high responsibility. Dr. Bode’s 
wholesale attribution of nearly all the 
works of the school to its head undoubted- 
ly represents the desire to show that Ver- 
rocchio at least painted much. Mr. Beren- 
son’s and Miss Cruttwell’s more cautious 
delimitation of his q@uvre by quality, 
seems again to bespeak a desire to prove 
him a genius of the exquisite and experi- 
mental sort, a proper prototype for his 
greater pupil. 

It seems to me that the time has come, 
since the defective material does not lend 
itself to the established procedures of con- 
noisseurship, to approach the matter from 
the simple point of view of historic prob- 
ability, considering Verrocchio painter 
merely on the basis of the general evi- 
dence, and eliminating all pictures that 
have been attributed to him on purely 
stylistic grounds. Thus considered, the un- 
challenged evidence for Verrocchio painter 
boils down to a single picture, the Bap- 
tism of the Accademia—an unfinished and 
undated panel concerning which we have 
Vasari’s disquieting report that a portion 
of the work is Leonardo’s. Clearly, we 
must build cautiously on so shaky a foun- 
dation. 

Fortunately, the dates of Verrocchio’s 
activity and Vasari’s account of his be- 


ginnings, together with the dates of his 


chief pupils, do combine to give us certain 
probabilities. Verrocchio was born in 1435, 
and worked as a silversmith before he be- 
came the head of an atelier of sculpture 
and painting. As late as 1477 we find him 
working as Pollaiuolo’s subordinate on the 
silver dossal of the Florence cathedral. 
We may fairly assume, then, that his be- 
ginnings as the head of his own studio 
of the major arts were late. In all prob- 
ability, he would hardly have taken the 
forward step until his thirtieth year, or 
thereabouts, say somewhere near 1470. 
What Vasari tells us about Verrocchio’s 
commissions, and the absence of early 
scupture, would make even a later date 
credible enough.t 

Now Leonardo was born in 1452, and 
while we do not know the date of his ap- 
prenticeship, the custom of the time does 
not permit us to put it far from his six- 





this figure. With Mr. Rankin I entertain a strong 
hope, if not quite a conviction, that the Angel is 
by Leonardo. That Verrocchio at any time was 
capable of the exquisite delicacy of touch in the 
tree profiles and the landscape seems simply in- 
credible to me. These qualities surpass the capac- 
ity of any one in the milieu, saving only Leonardo. 


+ It should be remarked that Vasari in the life 
of Lorenzo di Credi speaks as if Verrochio’s pre- 
occupation with painting were recent when renzo 
entered the studio. Lorenzo had been first trained 
as a goldsmith, and one may assume that he came 
to Verrochio somewhere near his sixteenth year, 
say, 1475. This agrees with Vasari’s statement 
that Lorenzo began by imitating Leonardo, and in 
a way confirms the date 1470, roughly suggested 
above for the opening of Verrocchio’s bottega of 
painting. 





teenth year. Let us say, then, somewhat 
before 1470. He was then, as we know 
from other sources, one of Verrocchio’s 
earliest pupils in painting. And this is 
suggested as well by his constant influence 
upon the unoriginal Lorenzo di Credi, by 
seven years his junior. We know from 
Vasari, too, that Leonardo assisted his 
master as well in sculpture as in painting. 
Luckily we have that precious landscape 
drawing in the Uffizi, dated 1478, to tell 
us the kind of proficiency Leonardo had 
gained in his early prentice days. Mr. Ran- 
kin has properly emphasized its significant 
likeness to the background of the Baptism. 
It is even more important to realize its 
magnificent quality. It transcends any- 
thing we can imagine of Verrocchio’s at 
such a date. In fact nobody but the young 
Leonardo, at that time, if indeed for near- 
ly twenty years following, could have ap- 
proached it. In other words, at twenty- 
one Leonardo had nothing to learn from 
anybody about landscape, being a full gen- 
eration ahead of his time. But it may be 
urged he had had the benefit of four or 
five years of Verrocchio’s teaching, of 
which this masterly sketch is the fruits. 
This argument may best be met by re- 
viewing the landscapes produced by others 
of the school presumably under Verroc- 
chio’s guidance; and here no one can deny 
that, eliminating Leonardo and the con- 
tentious pictures that suggest him, nothing 
in the treatment of landscape by Verroc- 
chio’s pupils would lead us to believe that 
he was either a master or an innovator in 
this field. Study the landscapes of Bot- 
ticini in his Verroc@agan phase, take the 
backgrounds of such typical school pieces 
as those of Berlin and London, follow the 
landscapes of Lorenzo di Credi, or better 
yet, learn at San Domenico, Fiesole, how 
completely he attenuates, in copying, the 
noble background of the Baptism—and no 
impartial observer, I am confident, will 
feel that these pupils imply a master pro- 
foundly versed in the landscape art. On 
the other hand, whenever, as in the Bap- 
tism and Annunciation, one does find a 
Verrocchian painting with a fine landscape, 
Leonardo is the name that instinctively 
flies to the lips, and the probable dates 
never forbid such an hypothesis. I would 
willingly urge what seems to me the more 
positive evidence of a close similarity in 
workmanship, amounting almost to iden- 
tity, between Leonardo’s Adoration of the 
Kings and the background of the Baptism, 
but I despair of making concrete to others 
what is a profound personal experience. 
Let us now weigh also the significant 
fact that we possess no assured work of 
Verrocchio antedating Leonardo’s entrance 
to the studio, recalling as well that Leon- 
ardo brought to a man who had exchanged 
goldsmithing for painting the mastery im- 
plied in the landscape sketch of 1478. Let 
us remember that Vasari, whose esthetic 
estimates in matters Florentine are seldom 
faulty, describes Verrocchio as laborious 
rather than spontaneous, retaining to the 
end in both sculpture and painting some- 
thing “hard and dryish” (la maniera 
alquanto dura e crudetta), put beside this 
Verrocchio’s thrifty habit of employing stu- 
dent labor to the full, as shown in the 
famous case of the Virgin in the Duomo, 
Pistoia (see Maud Cruttwell’s interesting 
account), and we have a concentration of 
historic probabilities all pointing to Leon- 
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ardo as the creator of the most gracious 
products of the atelier. That he should not 
so have been employed would be a fact so 
strange as to require special explanation. 

I believe we may go further and say that 
there is practically no evidence that Ver- 
rocchio was an accomplished painter. The 
nearer we approach him through his school, 
excepting Leonardo, the nearer we come to 
something essentially mediocre, as Vasari 
truly put it, “somewhat hard and dryish.” 
On purely historical grounds we are fully 
justified in presuming that Verrocchio was 
rather an entrepreneur of painting than a 
painter in his own right. His complexion 
in the rare capacity of painter, one may 
grasp in the gaunt and impressive figures 
of the Baptism. Nothing else of the many 


pictures that derive from him seems so 
autographic. The spectacle of one who 
painted little, and none too well, being a 


great head of a school (which has bothered 
all the critics of the subject), should really 
trouble no Besides the classic in- 
stance of Squarcione, one might cite, were 
it not ungracious, many painters of to-day, 
who have made their successes as teachers, 
yet are not likely to be remembered for 
their own canvases. As for Verrocchio, his 
repute as an experimenter and his carly 
adaptation of the oil technic are sufficient 
to account for his vogue as a master. 

If I were not unwilling to ride the free 
horse of historic probability too hard, I 
would hint that Verrocchio probably learn- 
ed far more from Leonardo than he ever 
taught. Such a theory tallies with the flex- 
ible and nature of the artist 
scribed by Vasari and glimpsed through 
the sculptures. We have already noted that 
nothing of any consequence in Verrocchio's 
can be set before the artistic ma- 
turity of his greatest pupil. It is a short 
step from that observation to supposing that 
the mysterious and pervasive influence 
which we term the Verrocchiesque is in 
reality chiefly the influence of the youthful 
Leonardo, skilfully exploited by his master, 
and that Verrocchio himself was the single 
artist of sufficiently receptive capacity to 
profit by the example daily under his eye. 
In this connection it is instructive to recall 
how little Lorenzo di Credi, a stolid talent 
if there ever was one, failed to grasp the 
spirit of the Leonardesque while consci- 
entiously aping all Leonardo's tricks of 
draughtsmanship. I have hinted that it 
might be a permissible inference to see in 
such sculptures as the David, the Marble 
Lady of the Bargello, and the Christ and 
Thomas of Or San Michele a projection of 
Leonardo across the temperament of his 
gifted master. I would say rather that so 
hazardous a supposition seems to me to 
have more in its favor than the assumption 
that such a wraith as Verrocchiois in paint- 
ing created those lovely and wholly master- 
ful landscapes of the Annunciation and 
Baptism. 

In any case I would plead for a return 
from the confessedly inadequate pictorial 
evidence to some such reappraisal of the 
matter by historical standards as has here 
been most tentatively essayed. 

FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


Florence, June 18. 


one. 


eclectic de- 


auore 


COLLEGE AUTHORITY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The letter of Mr. Super in your is- 


sue for June 13, and your editorial note 


several 





in the “academic free- 
dom,” have brought mind the fact 
that there has not been generally publish- 
ed—so far as I am aware—any adequate 
account of the form of government adopted 
for this university some three years ago, 
soon after the administration passed into 
the hands of our first de facto board oi 
trustees. 

The new system of organization is mark- 
ed by what might be analyzed as four dis- 
tinguishing elements: the election of a 
committee by the faculty, designed to act 
as a check upon the powers of the presi- 
dent; the assigning to other elected com- 
mittees of some of the most important dJe- 
tails of academic administration; the real 
authority of the faculty, coupled with free- 
dom of debate, in the development of the 
educational policy of the university; and 
the remarkably large freedom and power 
of the department faculties and the indi- 
vidual members thereof. 

The first of these points is probably most 
characteristic and interesting. An advis- 
ory board, consisting of nine members of 
the faculty of the rank of full professor, 
and representing the various departments 
arranged in groups based on relationship 
of subjects, is elected by the entire voting 
membership of the faculty. (This voting 
membership includes professors, associate 
who 


same number, on 


to my 


professors, and assistant professors 
have been members of the instructing body 
for three years.) The duties of 
this board are best stated in the words of 


the articles of organization: 


essential 


The advisory board shall advise the pres- 
ident concerning any matters which he 
may choose to refer to it. All executive 
acts of general importance, such as recom- 
mendations for appointments, promotions, 
and dismissals, and for the abolition § of 
departments and chairs, shall be submitted 
to the advisory board for approval before 
they shall become operative, or before they 
may be submitted to the trustees for their 
action. ... In all cases, in presenting such 
matters to the board of trustees, the pres- 
ident shall state whether or not they have 
the approval of the advisory board. 


By these provisions, while the final au- 
thority of the corporation of the university 
is unimpaired, it is impossible that it 
should take action on any important matter 


including the appointment or dismissal 
of the humblest officer of  instruction— 
without having laid before it the advice 


of this representative committee of the 
faculty. 

The second and third points may be con- 
sidered together, and very briefly. Com- 
mittees which distinctly represent the ad- 
ministrative duties of the president—such 
as those on athletics, discipline, and schol- 
orship—are still appointed by him; but 
those having to do with educational policy 
—conditions of registration or graduation, 
conduct of examinations, the administra- 
tion of the library, and the like—are ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee, which 
in turn is elected by all the voting mem- 
bers of the faculty. Such committees re- 
port their recommendations to the faculty 
itself, and these recommendations, when 
debated and adopted, unless they relate to 
matters fundamentally concerning the or- 
ganization of the university, do not require 
the approval of president or trustees. 

The fourth point, the independence of the 
department faculties and _ their 
members, is—from the standpoint of the 





individual instructor, at least—of no less 
importance. All instructors in the depart- 
ment are entitled to take part in the de- 
liberations of its faculty, although only the 
voting members of the faculty at large 
vote on formal matters here. The chair- 
man of the department is appointed by th» 
president of the university, but his only 
important function—apart from the co- 
operation of his colleagues—is the making 
of recommendations for appointments and 
promotions. On all matters of department 
administration, such as the giving ot 
courses, the expending of library funds, 
and the recommendation of candidates for 
all degrees, the department acts as a body, 
and its action is ordinarily final. It need 
hardly be said that this freedom to make 
self heard, no matter how humble 
one’s academic rank or how hopeless the 
minority in which one finds one’s self, is a 
privilege which to instructors in many uni- 
versities would seem as sweet as it would 
be strange. 


one’s 


When all this is said, it may be asked: 
How does the system work? Democratic 
organization is one thing on paper, per- 
haps another in reality. To this 
query it is still too early to make any 
final reply. Three years is a short time 
in the life of a university. But in general 
it may certainly be said that the president, 


quite 


the faculty as a body, the various com- 
mittees, and many of the departments, 
have taken the new form of organization 


very seriously, and have given every evi- 
dence of sincerity in their desire to work 
along its lines. The president has referred 
to the Advisory Board not only those mat- 
ters which the articles of organization 
required him so to refer, but almost nuim- 
berless matters on which he might have 
taken action unadvised; and if in any mat- 


ter he has made a recommendation to 
the trustees after the Advisory Board 
has declined to approve it, such an in- 
stance has not transpired. The Advisory 
Board itself has perhaps been more con- 
servative than was to be expected, and 
its first report to the faculty consisted 


almost wholly of the enumeration of sun- 
dry new departures which had been pro- 
posed to it by either the president or 
others, and which with almost unvaried 
regularity it had declined to prefer to 
the status quo. This circumstance has led 
some to think that such a body will re- 
main a mere form, through which the older 
professors—heads of departments in par- 
ticular—may from time to time express 
their content with things as they are. But 
this is hardly a just inference. The Board 
was elected by the faculty as a whole; it 
enjoys no permanent tenure of office; if 
the faculty does not secure more radical 
representatives, it is simply because it 
is not a radical body. Perhaps, since 
the powers given to this new body were 
somewhat revolutionary in character, from 
the standpoint of American college tradi- 
tions, it is a matter for congratulation 
that they showed themselves on the whole 
less concerned to destroy than to fulfil. 
The faculty as a whole has indulged in 
free and widely varied debate, and has 
set its committees to re-examining almost 
every part of the educational policy of 
the university; and if these committees 
have usually failed to recommend very 
startling changes, this again means sim- 
ply that the younger and more progres- 
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is still in the minority, and 
must wait its time—either to accomplish 
its wishes or to become conservative in 
its turn. Having used the werd “party,” 
I must hasten to add that, properly speak- 
ing, no such thing has existed, and that 
the various deliberations and _ elections 
imposed upon men who had formerly been 


sive party 


used, in large measure, to silent acquies- 
cence, have produced no cliques, no ran- 
corous contests, nor other than  good- 


natured debate. 
RAYMOND MACDONALD ALDEN. 


Stanford University, Cal., June 22. 





NOISE IN MUSEUMS. 


To THE EpITror OF THE NATION: 
Sir: In your excellent editorial on the 
subject of the new Boston Art Museum, 


you failed to mention one very important 
feature of an ideal museum of art—a noise- 
less floor. In the average museum, all 
one’s pleasure in a peaceful landscape or 
poetic group is battered to nothing by the 
massive footfalls of some strolling person 
in thick-soled boots. I seldom leave an art 
gallery without a maddening impression 
of vast, flat-bottomed, wooden-soled feet 
‘planking’ after me wherever I go. At 
our much-esteemed Metropolitan the custo- 
dians (or whatever one calls them) are dis- 
tinguished by boots of extra resonance. One 
would think that the authorities might at 
least rubber-sole them. B. 
New York, June 26. 


Notes. 





Routledge has in hand a new dictionary 
of Diekens of a very elaborate sort, cotn- 
piled by A. J. Philip. 

Prof. Gregory Smith is writing the lile 
of Ben Jonson for the English Men of Let- 
ters Series—a notable lacuna which pron.- 
ises now to be well filled. 

Henry Frowde is publishing a Sonne:- 
Sequence, by Theodore Watts-Dunton, on 
the unveiling of the Rhodes Memorial at 
Oxford, June 12. 

The Revell Company will publish at an 
early date “The Parables of the Kingdom,” 
by Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, and ‘“‘The Cour- 
age of the Coward,” by Dr. Charles F 
Aked. 

Two miniature volumes come to us from 
E. P. Dutton & Co. One is “A Dictionary 
of the Bible,” by Albert M. Hyamson, very 
useful in this vest-pocket size for travel, 
ling clergymen; the other, ““My Jest Book,” 
with a good selection of anecdotes and wit- 
ticisms selected by Mark Lemon. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. issue the following 
volumes in their New Universal Library: 
Hazlitt’s “Liber Amoris”; Ruskin’s ‘“Har- 
bors of England” and “Poems,” and “Lu- 
cretius on the Nature of Things,” translat- 
ed by H. A. J. Munro. To the London Li- 
brary they add a translation of “Beowulf,” 
by Wentworth Huyshe; and to the library 
of Wayfaring Books ‘“‘The Pocket Plato,” 
edited from Jowett’s translation by S. C. 
Woodhouse, and “The Voice of the Sea,’ 
edited by Ingram Swale. 

Henry Holt & Co. have the following ti- 
tiles on their first autumn announcement: 





“The Helpmate,” by May Sinclair; “A 
Turnpike Lady,” by Sarah N. Cleghorn; 
“The Flight to Eden,’ by Harrison Rhodes, 
“The Luck of the Dudley Grahams,” by 
Alice Calhoun; “The Youngsters of Cen- 
terville,” by Etta Anthony Baker; “The 
Treasure of the Canyon,” by J. B. Ames; 
“Harps Hung Up in Babylon,’’ poems by 
Arthur Colton; “A Hundred Great Poems,” 
compiled by R. J. Cross; ‘The Greater 
English Poets of the Nineteenth Century,” 
by W. M. Payne; ‘“‘Leading American Sol- 
diers,” by R. M. Johnston; “Biographical 
Sketches of Graduates of Yale College,” 
vel. iv., by F. B. Dexter; “American 
Trees” by Nathaniel Lord Britton; ‘‘Dar- 
winism To-day,” by Vernon L. Kellogg; 
‘ Wage-Earners’ Budgets,”” by Mrs. Louise 
R. More; “Historical Atlas,” by Earle W. 
Dow, and a 1908 edition of Lester & 
Knowles’ “Cheerful Year-Book.” 


Laurens publishes three new monographs 
in Les Grands Artistes: “Paul Potter,’ by 
Emile Michel; ‘‘Prud’hon,” by Etienne Bri- 
con, and “‘Daumier,”’ by Henry Marcel. 


We are to have next year three official 
biographies of English cardinals. Wilfrid 
Ward has about finished for Longmans the 
life of Newman on which he has been en- 
gaged for some time. Then, as an antidote 
to Pureell’s indiscreet book on Manning, 
there is to be a life by Father W. H. Kent; 
and, thirdly, G. Sneed Cox, the editor of the 
Tablet, is preparing a volume, or volumes, 
on Vaughan. 


Not less than thirteen of the twenty-five 
volumes that will compose Oscar Levertin’s 
“Samlade Skrifter’’ will contain material 
that has not yet been published in book 
form. Much of this will be entirely new, 
from manuscripts which were found at his 
death, but the bulk of it has already been 
printed in one form or another, mostly 
in magazines and newspapers, especially in 
Svenska Dagbladet, of which he was liter- 
editor at the time of his death. The 
that so far have been published 
‘omprise the first volume, with his early 
“Legender och Visor’ and ‘“‘Nya Dikter,” 
and the beginning of the ninth “Svenska 
yestalter,”” in which he stands at his high- 
est as interpreter of literature and life. 
Vo'umes 10 and 11 will follow next, with 
hitherto unpublished “Essays.” 


ary 
parts 


Edward H. R. Tatham, in a letter to the 
Athenaum, gives three Latin poems by W. 
S. Landor taken from unpublished letters 
to Walter Birch. One of these is in a letter 
dated Pisa, November 27, 1818, and is in- 
spired by the absence of liberty in Italy: 


Juravit wquos facere cunctos Gallia 


Et fecit—sequos Damque bon possunt opes 
Virtus, honores, reddere; aut ipsa A®quitas 
Reddit, tenetve lubrico parum statu 


Seu purpuratos sive nudes Servitus. 
Gaudete Galli! at Itali multo magis 
Gaudete! quippe semper hwe vobis fuit. 
En auctiora cuique patrimonia! 


Another is an epitaph on C. J. Fox, occur- 
ring in a letter dated Pisa, January 30, 1820: 

Torrens eloquli, Inque prawepotentes 

Iracundus et acer, et feroci 

Vultu vinculaque et crucem minatus; 

Placandus tamen, ac velut catellus 

Qui morsu digitum petit proterve 

Tum lambit decies—tuis amicis 

Tanto carior in dies et horas 

Quanto deciperes magis magisque— 

O Foxi lepide, O miselle Foxi, 

Ut totus (me ita di juvent) peristi, 

Qui nec fallere nec potes jocari! 





Qua nemo cubitum quatit quiescis— 

Vee jacta alea! ve silens fritillus! 

Correspondents from Rome outline the 
contents of the promised new Syllabus, 
which in church circles is declared to be 
an important document attacking modern 
errors in Biblical research in theology and 
philosophy. The Figaro reports that the 
preparation of this document was inspired 
by Pius X., but that it is chiefly the work 
of the office in the Vatican. The authors 
whose views are attacked are said to be 
chiefly English, French, and Americans. 


The total enrolment in the universities 
of Austro-Hungary, according to latest re- 
ports, is 24,578. Naturally, Vienna leads 
with a student body numbering 8,505, name- 
ly, 222 in the theological department, 3,523 
in the law, 1,725 in the medical, and 3,025 
in the philosophical. Preportionally, Vi- 
enna occupies a more prominent position 
among the universities of the empire than 
Berlin does in Germany, but not as great 
as Paris does in France. Of the other 
Austrian universities, Graz reported 2,030 
students, Innsbruck 1,092, and the German 
University in Prague 1,610. 

In the Beilage of the Munich Allgemeine 
Zeitung, Heft 22, are published the de- 
tails of the Chinese Imperial decree, dated 
April 11, establishing schools for the edu- 
cation of girls throughout the empire, 
which, as this journal remarks, puts the 
finishing touch to the school reform scheme 
recently begun by the Government. Nor- 
mal colleges or schools are to be establish- 
ed in all of the provincial capital cities, 
and later on in other centres of population, 
while primary schools for girls are to be 
opened wherever possible. All these are 
to be Government schools; but the estab- 
lishment of private institutions is not to be 
discouraged—these, however, to be under 
Government supervision. Instructors may 
be natives of China or foreigners. Evi- 
dently, the whole scheme has been modelled 
after that introduced in Japan, and rules 
have already been promulgated forbidding 
the wearing of expensive silks or ornaments 
by the pupils, and also the use of costly 
perfumes, and the like. The regulation de- 
mands that the ‘‘cruel and harmful” custom 
of preventing the natural growth of the 
feet be stopped; gymnasiums and play- 
grounds for physical exercises in connection 
with these girls’ schools are to be estab- 
lished. In the same decree the Government 
announces that fifteen Chinese cadets are 
to be educated at the expense of the state 
for five years in the schools of France. 


Special attention is given in the curient 
Public Libraries to the question of the open 
or closed shelf in colleges. Two papers, one 
by H. R. Mead of the University of Cal- 
ifornia, and one by W. I. Fletcher of Am- 
herst College, are devoted entirely to it, 
while others touch on it incidentally. Mr. 
Mead, who speaks from experience in two 
large universities, one maintaining the 
open system and the other having the miin 
stacks closed, says there is not only less 
loss of books, but also a better and more 
satisfactory service of students and facul- 
ty where the stacks are closed. The major- 
ity of readers are confused when in direct 
contact with a large collection of books, 
this being particularly so in the case of a 
university library which aims to contain 
all, rather than a selection, of books on a 
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particular subject. No statistics, he says, 
the extent of the inconvenieace 
vareless or deliberate misplace- 
ments. It is true, he admits, that for many 
people, there is a profit and satisfaction {1 
- the examination of the books on the shelvu: 
but this can be supplied in two ways: (1) 
By means of the open reading and reference 
room, which should contain besides refer- 
ence books proper, the books on the 
various branches of knowledge; (2) by ad- 
mitting to the stacks for a limited period 
the special student who has shown himself 
capable of using to advantage this privilege 
On the other hand, Mr. Fletcher holds that 
the open-shelf maintained at 
Amherst for several years, has amply justi- 
fied itself in results, and that both faculty 
and students would object strenuously to 
any change. His support of the 
open stack, however, is hardly so decided 
or enthusiastic as would have been the case 
He says: 


ean show 
caused by 


best 


system, as 


radical 


a few years ago. 


We are certainly suffering increasingly 
year by year in loss of books and in dis- 
placements of volumes on the shelves. I 
note an effect of free access which may 
come under the saying, “Familiarity breeds 
contempt.”’ Not only do the individual stu- 
dents exhibit the carelessuess of one who 
has come in two or three years of fre- 
quenting the library to treat it much as 
he would his own study, but the influence 
becomes traditional, ac’ the whole stu- 
dent body seems to be increasingly devoid 
of the respect akin to awe with which we in 
our younger days entered a library by the 
gracious permission of those in charge. 


Canfield of 
the 


Columbia University con- 
the somewhat 
which he says he has held 
for many years—that “a collection of 8,000 
volumes or thereabouts, carefully selected 
and kept up constitute 
an entirely sufficient library for the under- 


Dr. 
tributes to discussion 


radical opinion 


fresh and to date, 


graduates of any college. 


When a 
parts, 


travels in foreign 
begins the moment the 
Thus René Fago in 
his “Vers les steppes et les oasis, Algérie- 
Hachette) gives us three 
But 
the reader gains by it: the sketch of Mar- 
be, brings out its 
whole work. M. 
Fage himself would not deny its slightness, 
but it is the slightness of the artist who 
brings out the essentials, and leaves to the 
imagination the task of filling in the de- 
tail Various visited by M. 
Fage; and the intervening journeys 
are described with a bold and sure touch. 
If a few discomforts and inconveniences 
can be endured, here is a fresh field for our 
tourists, jaded by the beaten tracks of Eu- 
rope. Jules the Academy has 
written a sympathetic preface to this de- 
lightful little book. 


Frenchman 
his journey 
threshold is crossed, 
Tunisie” (Paris: 
chapters before he sets foot in Algiers. 
though it 


seilles, slight 


subject. And so of the 


cities were 


these 


Claretie of 


John W. Taylor, in the “The Coming of 
the Saints” (E. P. Dutton & Co.), has col- 
lected a mass of legendary matter relat- 
ing to the introduction of Christianity into 
and England. The greater part 
book with the traditions of 
the three Maries (and their companions), 
St. Trophimus, and St. Joseph of Arima- 
An outline is given of Rabanus 
Maurus’s “Life of St. Mary Magdalene,” 
who is identified by Rabanus with Mary, 
the sister of Lazarus, and with “the wo- 
man that was a sinner”; the relation of 
St. Joseph to Glastonbury is treated at 


Provence 


of his deals 


thea 





length. Here and there historical and 
quasi-historical matter is mingled with 
the narration of the legends, particular- 
ly in the account of St. Joseph, who, our 
author thinks, may well have followed the 
route of the tin-traders to Cornwall. With 
a serious simplicity and enthusiasm that 
almost disarm criticism Mr. Taylor rec- 
ognizes a considerable historical value in 
this late legendary material. He mentions 
with approval the opinion of Dr. Pryce 
(1790), who thought that Cornish and 
Breton were Semitic dialects; he regards 
it as probable that Jewish, or “Sarasin,” 
tin-workers of 400 B. c. and downwards 
left their impress on the race. If these 
old workers were Jews. it was natural 
that they should be known to the traders, 
and from the latter Joseph might have 
heard of the Jewish colony, might have 
come to Cornwall to preach to his fellow- 
countrymen, and so might have stayed 
and founded Glastonbury. In the same 
spirit Mr. Taylor deals with the tradi- 
tions relating to Trophimus and the 
Maries. If, instead of constructing imag- 
inary histories, he had endeavored to ac- 
count for the rise of these legends, he 
might have added a chapter to the history 
of the early English church; as it is, his 
volume is a collection of fanciful stories, 
and nothing more. 

For “Scenes and Shrines in Tuscany,” by 
Dorothy Nevile Lees (E. P. Dutton & Co.), 
we have nothing but praise. Miss Lees 
half apologizés in the Prelude for adding 
another to the long list of books that have 
heen written about Florence. Her excuse 
is love for the glorious city and for Italy, 
and her that this love 
is supplemented by an excellent literary 
gift. Miss Lees lived in the city itself and 
on a villa near by, enjoying the somewhat 
rare privilege of being domiciled with an 
Italian family of the upper class. To this 
family belongs her little six-year-old 
friend, Mafalda, who, with her big sister, 
Francesca, and the contadini on the villa 
estate, form a group as interesting as if 
they were characters in a story. There is 
described a charming  villeggiatura 
near Monte Amiata, which gives occasion 
for the recital of the adventures of David 
Lazzaretti, the excommunicated and out- 
lawed revivalist. Episodes in the daily life 
of the people, like the Harvest, the Vin- 
tage, and All Souls’ Day in Florence, are 
described with knowledge and insight. We 
advise even those to whom a sojourn in 
Tuscany is a future experience to read this 
book, together with Mr. Carmichael’s “‘In 
Tuscany,” not only for the interest and in- 
formation, but also for the lesson that to 
know this or any other part of Italy, they 
must learn something of the language, and 
go among the people in small town and 
country. Errors are few and unimportant. 
On page 35, for “‘Buffalmarchi” read Buf- 
falmacchi. ‘“Villari’” on pp. 35 and 140 is 
a mistake for Villani. The work of the 
Della Robbia ought not to be called “pot- 
tery” (p. 204). 

To those unlucky beings whose physical 
condition drives them from home we may 
recommend a little book by George B. Price 
on “Gaining Health in the West” (B. W. 
Huebsch). There is a comparison of the 
climates of Colorado, New Mexico, and Ari- 
zona, as these are suited to the out-of- 
doors life of the invalid, and chapters are 


reviewer can add 


also 





added on such vital questions as “Getting 
Employment,” “How to Avoid Loneliness,” 
ete. 

The International Handbooks to the New 
Testament, a series projected by the late 
Orello Cone, who himself wrote the volume 
on Hebrews, Colossians, and Ephesians, is 
brought to a close in a fourth volume 
by Prof. Henry Prentiss Forbes, of the 
Canton Theological School, on “The Johan- 
nine Literature and the Acts of the Apos- 
tles” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). An effort has 
been made in these Handbooks to answer 
the questions concerning doctrine and be- 
lief which arise in the mind of the gen- 
eral reader of the New Testament, rather 
than to discuss questions of grammar and 
philology, and to a degree unusual in works 
of the class the topics handled are those 
on which one turns to a commentary for 
light. Explanations are concise and clear, 
unimportant matter has been neglected, and 
economy of space has been studied. The 
point of view of Professor Forbes is that 
of advanced criticism, according to which 
the Johannine authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel is “improbable in the extreme,” and 
the Acts is composed of sources of vary- 
ing authority. The reader is furnished in 
brief compass with a sane and indepen- 
dent judgment on the facts brought to light 
by the most thorough historical criticism. 
The commentary on the Revelation in this 
volume is especially satisfactory. 


In Edward F. Bigelow’s “The Spirit of 
Nature Study” (Barnes) the ear-marks of 
the pedagogue are rather too prominent for 
the most enjoyable reading. The essential 
vitality of “nature study” is demonstrated 
by nothing more convincing than its abil- 
ity to outlive the innumerable methods 
which its professed votaries are ever trying 
to force upon it. The royal road by which 
the child may approach the secrets of na- 
ture, according to Mr. Bigelow, is to select 
some natural object absolutely without let 
or hindrance from his elders, and give his 
attention to that. He can hardly imagine 
a greater crime than that of the mother 
who ordered the coachman to kill a large 
king-snake which a little boy in his class 
had brought home as an object of study 
under these instructions. What are a mo- 
ther’s nerves, to be set over against a boy’s 
“development”? Of course, it is ruinous 
to make a regular habit of checking a 
child’s spontaneous enthusiasms, but the 
possible pathways to his interest are not 
so limited that the feelings of others must 
be wholly disregarded rather than that 
any single one of these pathways be closed. 
for either teacher or pupil a good book 
on’ some phase of nature itself is likely 
to be of more profit than a whole library 
of theories or homilies on “nature study.” 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cabot Cary Agassiz died 
ia Arlington Heights, Mass., last Thurs- 
day afternoon, at the age of eighty-five. 
Mrs. Agassiz, whose home was in Cam- 
bridge, while visiting a niece in Arlington 
suffered a paralytic shock on Monday, 
from which she did not recover conscious- 
ness. She was a daughter of Thomas 
Greaves Cary. In 1850 she was married to 
I'r. Louis Agassiz, the world-famous zo- 


ologist, whose first wife, the talented Ce- 
cile Braun, had died in Neuchatel not long 
after Agassiz’s coming to America in 1846. 
Mrs. Agassiz was associated intimately in 
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many phases of her husband’s work. She 
accompanied him to Brazil in 1865-66, and 
in 1871-72 went with him on the Hassler 
expedition. She also assisted him in his 
literary work, and was herself the 
author of a life of Louis Agassiz, and of a 
volume entitled ‘Seaside Studies in Natural 
hhistory,”’ in which she collaborated with 
her stepson, Alexander Agassiz of Har- 
vard, one of the first authorities on marine 
life. Mrs. Agassiz was active in the de- 
velopment of Radcliffe College. She gave 
generously to the institution from her own 
wealth, and promoted its interests in ev- 
At the age of seventy-two, she 


> 


ery way. 
accepted the presidency of the _ college, 
which she held for eight years, resigning 


in 1902. She was succeeded by Le Bar- 
ren Russell Briggs, dean of Harvard Col- 
lege. Agassiz Hall, the centre of the so- 
cial life of Radcliffe, was built and pre- 
sented to the college in honor of its bene- 
Mrs. Agassiz of late years made 
Alexander Agassiz. 


factress. 
her home with Prof. 


RECENT POPULAR BOOKS ABOUT INDIA. 


It is not often that the casual visitor 
to the East reproduces his impressions s9 
vividly as Sidney Low has succeeded in do- 
ing in “A Vision of India” (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.). As special correspondent of the Lon- 
don Sitaxdard, Mr. Low had, to be sure, the 
exceptional advantage of “doing the coun- 
try” in the train of Royal Highnesses, whose 
progress through the Empire of India he 
accompanied in 1905-6. But the author had 
another advantage, not due to Imperial fa- 
vor, that of possessing the wit to deviate 
frequently from the route of royalty, and 
thus to discover for himself what is not 
given to all, least of all to royal eyes, to 
see. Books of the same intent are common 
enough, but Mr. Low to have got 
nearer to the under truth of things than 
most of his predecessors, as witness ihe 
almost photographic accuracy of the chap- 
ter on the Anglicised Maharajah. Our oniy 
quarrel is with the title Mr. Low has chos- 
en, for there is more careful study than 
“vision” in his book; but it is the better 
for that, and those not already satiated 
with “impressions of India’’ may find prof- 
it as well as pleasure in following this pil- 


scems 


grim’s private progress. Perhaps more 
profit than pleasure, for what joy is it to 
know that “Pariahs and Christians’ are 


put under one head in the army list, or that 
converis to Christianity from any caste, 
save that of outcasts, are so few as to be 
a negligible quantity? Possibly the Brit- 
ish (in Mr. Low’s vocabulary the English) 
scientist will rejoice to learn that the great 
work of harnessing the Cauvery Falls with 
electricity for the gold mines has been én- 
trusted to a Yankee company, but to the 
Yankee it would seem that this financial 
plum growing on the tree of science should 
have been plucked by other hands. From 
a native point of view, it will also be a 
modified pleasure to learn that owing ‘to 
their “greater grit, energy, and endurance” 
the Mohammedans are better than the Hin- 
dus in factory work, in which caste-re- 
strictions, too, hamper the latter. But to 
Hindu and Mohammedan alike it will be 
a pleasure to hear that they both are co 
docile to the foreign yoke that in the civil 
service four members of the ruling race 
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suffice to control every million of its de- 
graded subjects. 

Of a different sort, among recently pub- 
lished works on India, is the second, re- 
vised, edition of Sir Courtenay Ilbert’s di- 
gest of laws relating to that country (‘The 
Government of India,’ Clarendon Press). 
After an historical introduction follow a 
summary of the system of administrative 
law in India, a digest of Parliamentary en- 
actments relating to the Government, the 
application of English law to the natives, 
and a chapter on the legal relation be- 
tween the British Government and the Gov- 
ernment of native States. The chief 
changes made in this edition, as compared 
with that of 1898, are due to modificatioas 
of the Grders in Council relative to the jur- 
isdiction exercised by the Governor-General 
in council in the native States. In the first 
chapter, containing the historical introduc- 
tion, the author draws an instructive paral- 
lel between the charter of the East India 
Company, of 1600,andthat of the Massachu- 
setts Company, granted in 1628. The prop 
distinction, not always observed, between 
India and British India has been carefully 
formulated by the author, and should be 
noted even by general writers on India. 
“British India’ is all Territories, and 
places within British dominion which, for 
the time being, are governed through the 
Governor-General or officer subordinate to 
him. On the other hand, “India,” as 
gally defined, means British India, together 
with any Territories of any native prince 
or chief under the suzerainty of the British 
Government exercised through the Govern- 
or-General of India or officersubordinate to 
him. British India thus includes Aden, 
which is not in India (in the geographical 
sense) at all, while French and Portugese 
territory actually within India is not in- 
cluded in ‘“India.’’ Despite careful defini- 
tions, there are, however, parts of India 
which can be comprehended neither under 
“British India’”’ nor under “India.”” Such are 
Kathiawar, Cooch Behar, and some dis- 
tricts of Orissa. But the reader must con- 
sult Sir Courtenay Ilbert’s book to learn 
the status (not briefly to be explained) of 
these anomalous territories. Significant, 
by the way, is the substitution of the word 
suzerainty for the older “alliance” in the 
definition above. Finally, it may be 
marked that, though the territories of na- 
tive States are not part of the British do- 
minions, yet “for international purposes, 
their subjects are in the same position as 
British subjects.” 

If not about India, the latest book from 
the active hand of Col. Sir Thomas H. 
Holdich, “Tibet the Mysterious” (F. A. 
Stokes Co.), at least touches upon and in 
part may be said to embrace India; for as 
in his other books on the borderland al- 
ready reviewed in these columns the inter- 
est of the author is primarily with India 
itself. Moreover, Sir Thomas, at the very 
end of the present volume, rather naively 
shows that the true British spirit regards 
the Northland as merely waiting to become 
part of the British domain, and that the 
land of the Abors is only a stepping-stone 
to the further north, where rich mines of 
gold are to be found, as rich as any in 
the world, and only waiting for Eng- 
land—or shall it be the Great Bear?—to 
come and work them in scientific fashion. 
Sir Thomas is only accidentally humorous, 
yet there is considerable amusement to be 


re- 
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had from his pages. But apart from this 
there is a great fund of information in 
his book. It seems to be a résumé of all 
that has lately been written in regard to 
Tibet and as such is not without value, 
though we are not quite used to regard 
the author as a mere compiler. Perhaps 
we do him a wrong, yet there is nothing 
to indicate that Sir Thomas is describ- 
ing what he has himself seen and exper- 
ienced. But it is no ordinary compiler 
who has made so rich a collection as this, 
and the book is crammed with history, anec- 
dote, description, and opinions which altvo- 
gether make it one of the most readable 


books on the land of Lamas. None can 
fail to be interested in the fate of the 
socialistic schemes of that old monarch 


who reigned in Tibet in the eighth century, 
Kir Song de Tsan. After enacting that 
all men should be equal and that the rich 
should share their wealth with the poor— 
not once but thrice he carried this out— 
it was found that “by the natural force 
of personal idiosyncrasy”’ the people returned 
to their former condition of inequality and 
the unhappy King had to renounce forever 
the dream of social unprogressiveness on 
which his heart had been set. Curious 
tco is the account of the Binbo religion 
as contrasted with Lhasa Lamaism, though 
a fuller description may be found in the 
pages of our American Rockhill. Those 
who think Chinese soldiers are to be 
despised should read the story of the con- 
quest of Tibet by 70,000 Chinese, a feat 
“little short of miraculous.”” Col. Holdich 
repeats the old Greek story of gold-Jiz- 
ging ants, apparently not knowing that the 
Greeks merely took the tale as it was 
given to them by the Hindus. Ccmpara- 
tive religion is here enriched with a strik- 
ing example of the scapegoat-idea (the 
author seems to think that this phase of 
religion is to found elsewhere only 
among the Jews), and those conversant 
with the history of northern exploration 
will be interested te learn the identity of 
the mysterious K.P., who figures so lasgely 


be 


in the records of surveys. The bovk is 
marred by repetitions, and in a second 
edition the author should avoid as poison 


the iteration, if not the subjects, of tea, 
dogs, and ants. 

From its title one would not guess that 
the latest volume of the Annales du Musée 
Guimet, Prof. Paul Oltramare’s 
théosophie brahmanique’ (Paris, 
Leroux), belonged in the category 
of popular books on India ; but 
it is the tome premier of a work bearing 
the longer title “L’histoire des idées 
théosophiques dans l'Inde,”” and the au- 
thor’s »urpose is to give a review of the 
whole history of theosophy in India, not 
for the Sanskrit scholar, but for the gen- 
eral student of philosophy. Professor 
Oltramare is already favorably known as 
an interpreter of Brahmanic thought, and 
this work, on lines somewhat similar to 
those of Deussen’s more ambitious history 
of philosphy, will doubtless find many ap- 
preciative readers, especially among those 
not familiar with German. The present 
instalment begins with an exposition of 
theosophic thought as expressed in the 
theory of sacrifice; then,in historical order, 
it proceeds to the doctrines taught first 
by the Upanishads and later by the for- 
mal schools of philosophy, as far as the 
latter are represented by the two earlier 


divisions of Sankhya and Yoga philosophy. 
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The divisions of Yoga, rdja and hatha, are 
explained in full and a final chapter of 
this first volume is devoted to general 
considerations leading to the newer phases 
of philosophy, when it was no longer re- 
served to the few (the author does not sug- 
that it esoteric), but be- 
came to a impregnated with 
new beliefs. The 
brief, is clear, 
seems well adapted both to its 
purpose and to the circle to which 
such a work appeals. According to the plan 
of the whole the next volume should treat 
of the its various interpre- 


tations. 
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CURRENT FICTION. 


The Trimmed Lamp, and Other Stories of 
the Four Hundred. By O. Henry. New 
York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 


It was not very long ago that “O. Henry” 
appeared upon the horizon of American 
periodical literature, to be promptly hailed 
by the somewhat dubious title of “the new 
humorist.” To be accurate, he 
spite of his local color 
and his cheerful spirit, a humorist after 
Kikling rather than after Mark Twain 
More than once in the present volume he 
pays a tribute, stated or implied, to the 
author of the “Plain Tales,” and though 
his characteristic mood is more grim, his 
style has much of Kipling’s terseness and 
saliency. The range of his humorods sym- 
pathy is sufficiently broad to include certa‘tn 
members of the Four Hundred in his pres- 
ent the Four Million. But his 
interests with the proletariat (if we 
have such a thing), rather than the elect 
Though his protest against the use of 
“shop-girl’ as a generic term is enforced 
by his own specifications, he seems to fia. 
something peculiarly typical of New York 
the formula of ignorance, sophisii- 
cation, and complacency which all of his 
“salesladies" have in common. These are 
qualities as conspicuous as any, in the mass 


American 
is a humorist in 


studies of 


are 


life in 


of our four million. What the newsboy is 
the shop-girl is; and, as like as not, the 
thriving merchant and the Wall Street 
broker. Against all this knowingness ‘O 
Henry” is fond of pitting the frank and 
breezy idealism of the plains, the cowboy, 
who makes his shop-girl what he thinks 
her, and puts aside all her little show of 
smartness with a sweep of his hand. Here 


also appear policemen, bar-keepers, con- 
fidence men, men about town, and city 
waifs of all descriptions None of them 


point a moral, 
“O. Henry” is 
of which we sv 
story- 


is patently introduced to 
or even to adorn a tale 
actually that rare bird, 
often hear false reports—a born 


teller. 





Susan. By Ernest Oldmeadow. Boston: 

John W. Luce & Co. 

Here is a farcical little story based on 
a case of mistaken identity—mistaken by 
the actors, that is, never by the reader, 
whose amusement is to be found, if at all, 
in disentanglement, not in illusion. The 
success of the book must hinge upon the 
partiality of all the world for a lover, for 
complication and for the incongruous, here 


shown in the flattered, fluttered reception 


by a lady's maid of honorable addresses 
Then, since all ends well, as 


from a lord. 





it is bound to do in farce, the reader may 
fairly own to an effortless if not opulent 
hour. Perhaps nothing in the whole extra- 
is as extravagant as the serious 
moment and the serjous word. The latter 
runs thus in the letter which tells the 
truth: “Yes, Beloved, thy mind is beautiful 
wonderful. And yet it has deceived 
you.” The former reveals the lady looking 
at herself in the glass: 


vaganza 


and 


My eyes shone, my hair fell all about 
me, almost to my knees. In contrast, my 
feet were like two bilies, my neck was like 
a swan’'s. 

The Normandy setting and the 
the litthe Normandy churchyard show that 
the writer delicate and 
can make really charming vignettes of trav- 
el. The difficulty is the advantage— 
that the as well as the scenery is 


done in 


visit to 


has a color-sense 
-or 
story 
water-color. 


{utobiography. 
Houghton, Mif- 


Reed Anthony, Cowman: An 
By Andy Adams. Boston: 
flin & Co. 
Taking “‘Reed Anthony” to be Andy 

Adams himself, we suppose this volume to 

te simply a further chapter in autobiog- 

raphy. His earlier books about the life of 
the cowboy and the have been 
videly read, not, we suppose, because they 
but becaus« 
picturesque and 


cattleman 
are particu arly good books, 
they have to do with a 
passing type of American experience. The 
and the miner, with the old 
gentleman, very nearly exhaust 


cowboy 
Southern 
slender romantic treasure, and we 
naturally make the most of direct 
manifestation of them in literature. But 
Mr. Adams hardly does for the plains what 
Mr. Bullen and Mr. Conrad have done for 
the sea. The finds his 
laiest book pretty dull; a detail 
which it is a marvel that any one should 
have remembered or cared to remember 
A great many and dickers are de- 
scribed to the and the last 
dollar for all whom such things may con- 


Being Southern-born, the writer has 


our 
every 


present reviewer 


mass of 


drives 

last steer 
ecrn, 
a turn for eloquence as well as for busi- 
ness, and once or twice he gets fairly into 
the senatorial He looks from a 
Lilltop upon a wide prospect: “It was like 
a rush of fern-scents, the breath of pine 
furests, the music of the the first 
lovelight in a mother’s eyes.” The 
pleasant thing about the narrative is its 
ingenuousness. He has, he remarks, lived 
im the pit of despair for the want of 
money, and again, with the use of it, has 
bent a his will and wish. 
What sure, is money for? lI 
is a disappointment that there should be 
so little shooting and gambling, but now 
and then comes a reassuring anecdote like 
that in which the cattieman gets even with 
an enemy who has slandered him. 


stride 


stars, 


Legislature to 
else, to be 


1 located my traducer in a well-known 


suloon. I invited him to a seat at a 
table, determined to bring matters to an 
issue. He reluctantly complied, when I 


branded him with every vile epithet that 
my tongue could command, concluding by 
arraigning him as a coward. I was hun- 
gering for him to show some resistance, 
expecting to kill him, and when he refused 
tw notice my insults, I called for the bar- 
beeper and asked for two glasses of whis- 
ley and a pair of six-shooters. Not a 
word passed between us till the bartender 
biought the drinks and guns on a tray. 
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“Now, take your choice,” said I. He re- 
plied, “I believe a little whiskey will do 
me good.” 


Bud. By Neil Munro. New York: Harper 
& Bros. 
This is one of those old-fashioned tales 
which serve to pass an hour agreeably 


without ever raising the slightest question 
of psychological truth or mastery of craft. 
A quiet household—two maiden sisters and 
a bachelor brother—is electrified by the ar 
rival of a child, orphan of a wandering 
brother married to an American actress. 
Enter to a small Scotch town “Bud,” oth- 
erwise Lennox Dyce, a joint product of the 
vaudeville stage and Chicago! After her 
advent, if nothing happens precisely as it 
would in real life, it is equally true that 
nothing happens as it would in the ma- 
jority of novels of this calibre. Instead of 
the aunts being cruel or stupid and trying 
to suppress this changeling, they treat her 
with judgment and consideration. Being 
well to do, they educate her suitably, and 
put no barrier between her and a success- 
ful career. The curtain goes down upon 
Bud as a ravishing Shakespearean star. 
Robbed of its context, this sounds a trifle 
foolish, but clothed with an easy and par- 
ticularly amiable narrative, the mild pic- 
ture of the little provincial town is dis- 
tinetly readable. The author has a tak- 
ing turn of phrase, as in describing the lo- 
cal drummer “walking on the very backs 
of his heels,” and the Miss Minto who 
“kept her deaf ear to the sisters and the 
good one to their brother.” Also there is 
a neat touch in Footles, the dog, who is 
“really an improvement on the Scotch ter- 
rier. There's later patents in him,” you 
might say.” Not perhaps a book of solid 
merit, or dazzling wit, but neither is it In 
the least dull-or in the least pretentious. 


Running Horse Inn. By Alfred Tressider 
Sheppard. Philadelphia: The J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 

Mr. Sheppard has chosen his subject well 
in taking the ambitious young countryman, 
disappointed and demoralized by the Pe- 
ninsular wars. The idea is good, since 
war has been too often treated roman- 
tically, without regard to the real effect 
of long campaigning upon character. But 
having a real idea, the author has grasped 


it somewhat irresolutely. At times he ap- 
pears not to have made up his 
own mind how much of a_ vil- 
lain George Kennett has become, 


this doubt strikes you as a wavering of Mr. 
Sheppard’s, rather than as the logical de- 
velopment of George’s soldierly vices. Of 
course, the conjunction of two brothers, the 
Napoleonic era, one girl, and a rustic sei- 
ting, cannot fail to recall Thomas Hardy 
in “The Trumpet Major.” But the com- 
parison is unfair to a writer presumab'y 
young, and not yet in full possession of 
his means. The book shows a good mea- 
sure of careful preparation; the English 
would be better for a pruning of cer- 
tain colloquialisms which are unpardon- 
ably of to-day. These jar the ear and tend 
to dispel the atmosphere which he has 
been at such pains to create. On the whole, 
interest is fairly well maintained, and 
among pseudo-historical novels of the mo- 
ment. it ranks where Sir Pitt Crawley's 
Betsey Horrocks rated herself, when she 
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candidly remarked, ‘““‘There has been better 
ladies, and there has been worser.” 


Vargot, Wife of Henry of Navarre. 
With sixteen illus- 
Imported by 
$7.50 


Queen 
By H. Noel Williams. 
trations in photogravure. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
net. 


Women of the Second Empire. Chronicles 
of the Court of Napoleon III., compiled 
from unpublished documents by Frédéric 
Loliée. Translated by Alice M. Ivimy, 
with an introduction by Richard White- 
ing. New York: John Lane Co. $7 net. 
The public is so greedy for court beau- 

ties and all the literature of court scendal, 

that the reviewer must be pardoned if oc- 
easionally he places under the same head- 
ing two or three volumes which are no 
more cognate to each other than that they 
mix up history with more or less dubious 


gossip. We do not know whether H. 
Noel Williams pays Marguerite of Valois 
a great compliment in taking her for a 


heroine after he has supplied us with equal- 


ly large and well-illustrated volumes on 
Madame de Montespan, Madame de Pom- 
padour, and Madame du Barry. On the 


whole, however, the Queen of Navarre es- 
capes from his hands rather lightly. Any 
one who buys this book in the expectation 
of finding it filled with anecdotes that were 
long since retailed to the world by Bayle 
and Tallemant des Réaux, will be disap- 
pointed. The tone of the present work, if 
not suggested by the more favorable verdict 
of M. de Saint-Poncy, seems at least to 
have derived from it an aroma of charity. 
To forget La Mole, Bussy d’Amboise, and 
Chanvallon altogether is not possible, but 
Mr. Williams must be credited with the de- 
sire to keep them in their proper place. 

If one is at all concerned to render con- 
renable a book on the Valois, it is safer 
not to stray far from the beaten highway 
of politics. This Mr. Williams seems to 
realize, for he dilutes the adventures of 
Queen Margot very considerably by adding 
to them the main incidents of French 
history, so far.as it is associated with 
her life. Almost every one who reads history 
at all knows Catherine de Médicis and her 
children so well that an intensive study of 
Margot’s character might have appealed 
to a wider circle than will be interested in 
a sketch which, like the present. is half 
politics andhalf biography. Her life, whether 
at Paris, Nérac, or Usson, is a subject well 
worth attention from all who would have 
their knowledge of human nature enlarged 
by familiarity with a type of woman not 
often found at present in polite society. It 
requires, however, the touch of a Sainte- 
Beuve to do justice to a theme in the treat- 
ment of which any trace of the banal sug- 
gests cheap and tawdry moralizing. Mr. 
Williams has gone far enough afield in his 
researches to have come across articles 
by Georges Gandy in the Revue des ques- 
tions historiques for 1866, but despite this 
special diligence and an adequate knowl- 
edge of sixteenth century memoirs, we 
have found his book enriched by little illu- 
minating criticism. 

M. Loliée sketches the dames who dis- 
played their charms or wove their in- 
trigues at the Court of Napoleon III. The 
claim made upon the title-page that these 





chronicles have been compiled from un- 
published documents, must be taken with 
considerable reservation. There are, it is 
true, some passages in the chapter on the 
Countess de Castiglione which seem to have 
come from the inside, but for the most 
part, M. Loliée has drawn his data 
from sources quite accessible to other 
cssayists. This is particularly noticeable 
in the chapter which has interested us 
most as dealing with the cleverest of the 
women here depicted—the Princess Ma- 
thilde. It is a lively bit of portraiture, 
but nothing in it suggests command of 
manuscripts that have been hidden from 
the public eye. 

Matthew Arnold's attack upon the French 
worship of lubricity often suggests itself 
when one is reading the memoirs of the 
Second Empire or the conversation of its 
salons. This is a factor which cannot be 
excluded from M. Loliée’s book any more 
than it can be excluded from Mr. Wil- 
liams’s pages on the Valois. One cannot, 
however, escape a feeling of surprise at 
the length to which men like Giraud and 
Jules de Goncourt were able to carry their 
conversation in the salon of the Princess 
Mathilde. It is on record that once, when 
Edmond About overstepped the mark, she 
ordered the attendant to call his carriage. 
But this incident is chiefly noteworthy as 
showing that there was a mark which could 
be overstepped. 

Besides the Countess de Castiglione and 
the Princess Mathilde, M. Loliée takes up 
in separate chapters all the leading beau- 
ties and adventuresses of the Second Em- 
pire. The mere catalogue of their names 
runs into a formidable list, since after ex- 
hausting Madame de Rute, the Countess 
Le Hon, Pauline de Metternich Sandor, the 
Countess Waleswska, and Sophie de Castel- 
lane, one still has to encounter a host of 


minor personages, like Anna Murat, 
Madame de Montebello, the Vicomtesse 
Aguado, and Sophia de la Paniéga. Men 


is hard to make the 
companions of Napoleon III. seem _ like 
flesh-and-blood people. The Second Em- 
pire, considered insthe light of its begin- 
ning and its end, resembles a night at the 
theatre much more than it does a chapter 
from the actual history of Europe. Ac- 
cording to the introduction which is sup- 
plied by Mr. Whiteing, this book of M. 
Loliée’s “bears a significance as profound 
as anything to be found in history or in 
literature. It is philosophy and memoir. 
court gossip and sad stories of the fate of 
kings, turn and turn about.” This may all 
be, but to us the volume appears more like 
“the book of the opera,’’ and a very light 
opera at that. 


and women alike, it 





Historical Study of the Mother Tongue, an 
Introduction to Philological Method. By 
Henry Cecil Wyld, Professor of the Eng- 
lish Language and of Philology in the 
University of Liverpool. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $2 net. 


Professor Wyld’s work does not come in- 
to competition with histories of the Eng- 
lish language, either popular or erudite, 
of which there are already many available. 
Indeed, in the chapters which deal specific- 
ally with the development of English, as 
distinguished from those which embrace 
matters of more universal application, it 





merely touches on two of the great branch- 
es of grammatical study, viz.: morphology 
and syntax. It is, as is stated in the sub- 
tiffe, “an introduction to philological meth- 
od,” in which the English language serves 
as the basis of illustration. This is an ex- 
cellent work for post-graduate students in 
the Germanic languages—especially, of 
course, English—to supplement the usual 
courses in historical grammar. The author 
justly remarks on the serious defect “of 
many of the best elementary books on the 
History of English’’—the limitation, ‘“ele- 
mentary,” is unnecessary—‘“that the bare 
facts are stated, dogmatically and cate- 
gorically, without any suggestion as to the 
sources of information or the methods of 
arriving at the results stated.” Many an 
American student, in Germany particular- 
ly, engaged in his first struggle with the 
standard treatises on the Germanic lan- 
guages—Sievers’s “‘Anglo-Saxon Grammar,” 
for example—will recognize the truth of 
this saying, and will welcome such a work 
as Professor Wyld has put into his hands 
For instance, one may even have foliowed 
an elaborate course in Old English phono- 
logy—at least, this is certainly true of 
Germany—without ever having heard a defi- 
nite statement as to the means by which 
scholars have arrived at our knowledge of 
the pronunciation of the Old English vowels 
and consonants, fundamental as this matter 
is. One is left to gather this information 


from one’s reading or from chance inter- 
course with the professor. Similarly, one 
finds in grammatical treatises on every 


page reconstructed forms of Primitive Ar- 
yan or Primitive Germanic, but the student 
may go long without learning that there 
are limitations to the absolute value of 
such forms, and that they “merely record 
the opinion,”’ to use Professor Wyld's words, 
“that this or that feature in this or that 
language is primitive and original.” 

The work consists of two parts. In the 
first of these, which makes up about a third 
of the whole, we have a discussion of the 
fundamental questions which present them- 
selves in the study of all languages—how 
sounds are produced, how language is ac- 
quired and handed on, the principles which 
govern sound change, the differentiation of 
language into dialects, the operation of 
anology; etc. Professor Wyld’s style is dis- 
tinguished throughout by its clearness, and 
we have here an excellent account for gen- 
eral comprehension of the results of Paul, 
Osthoff, and the other standard authorities 
on linguistics. The second part is histori- 
cal, and after two opening chapters, which 
are devoted to the Aryan mother-tongue 
and the Germanic family of languages, re- 
spectively, the author proceeds to the his- 
tory of English, or rather of English sounds 
and vocabulary. He does not aim at giving 
us, however, according to the usual method 
of historical grammar, a_ systematic and 
exhaustive account of the origin and oc- 
currence of each vowel or consonant sound 
in the different periods. He merely sets 
forth the general phonetic changes which 
affected these sounds in the transition from 
one period to another, and which so led by 
gradual stages to the English we now 
speak. On the other hand, nothing is stated 
“dogmatically and categorically’’—the rea- 
sons for our conclusions and the limita- 
tions of our knowledge being everywhere 
made plain. 

The chapters which deal with present- 
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day English will be found of particular in- 
terest, although it strikes the American 
reader that Professor Wyld is inclined to 
vest the teacher with an authority in mat- 
ters of pronunciation which would be 
dangerous under our conditions. Constant 
bibliographical references add very ma- 
terially to the usefulness of the book. 


for the 
Lon- 


Rorough Vol Il. Edited 
Selden Society by Mary Bateson. 
don, Bernard Quaritch. 


Customs: 


The appearance of the secand volume of 
Miss Bateson’s “Borough Customs” serves 
to intensify the regret that every histori- 
cal student must feel over her early death. 
Miss Bateson’s first work in the legal his- 
tory of the English municipalities was pub- 
lished in 1899, and consisted of the first 
part of th* records of the Borough of 
Leicester In. 1904 she published ‘Medi- 
eval England” in the Story of the Nations 
Series, and in the same year appeared the 
first volume of “Borough Customs.” of 
which the present is the second and, alas! 
the last instalment. It is a melancholy 
coincidence that Professor Maitland, to 
whom Miss Bateson gives so warm an ac- 
knowledgment of her indebtedness on the 
last page of her long historical introduction, 
died within three weeks of Miss Bateson 
herself; and thus have passed away both 
the author and the friendly critic of whom 
Miss Bateson writes: “The nature and the 
number of the errors which have been re- 
moved by his friendly hand, make it vain 
to attempt acknowledgment or even 
thanks.” 

The plan of the present volume is simi- 
lar tc that of Volume IL., and, like it, shows 
Miss Bateson’s chief characteristics—clear 
perception of essential points, and infinite 
patience and capacity for sustained re- 
search. The work consists of extracts, with 
English translations where the originals 
are in Latin or Norman French, from the 
records of boroughs in England, Wales 
Scotland, and Ireland. These are arranged 
in sections according to the customs they 
are intended to illustrate, thus allowing 
the reader to perceive at a glance the 
likeness and divergence of borough law ih 
boroughs as far apart as London, Sandwich, 
Bury St. Edmunds, Bristol, Chester, Man- 
chester, and Pontefract in England; Mont- 
gomery and Rhuddlam in Wales; Dundee, 
Linlithgow, and Inverness in Scotland; and 
Dublin, Cork, Waterford, and Drogheda in 
Ireland. 

This*analysis is prefaced by the histori- 
cal introduction, which occupies the first 
half of the volume, and in which the cus- 
toms of the various boroughs are collated, 
and compared with English common law, 
which in most, but not all, instances super- 
seded them. In the first volume the 
subjects dealt with were crime, tort, and 
procedure. The second volume takes in 
a larger range of subjects—borough offi- 
cials, rules of the courts and their officers, 
bargains and purchases, fairs and markets, 
the alienation of land, the making of wills 
and the inheritance of property, relations 
between husband and wife, alms and obla- 
tions, and seamen’s law, etc. 

There is a double value to work such as 
this. In the first place, this research into 
the actual proceedings of the boroughs 


sweeps away any theoretical uniformity 
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in the development of medieval law—it 
does compleat away with the old idea that 
the legal history of a country may all be 
learned from the statute books of its cen- 
tral government, or even from a study of 
the common law which prevailed in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the king’s court. And, 
secondly, the work is of even greater value 
on the positive side, as affording an in- 
ductive basis of comparative instances from 
which the actual beginnings and growth of 
democratic social life may be arrived at. 
It shows the people of the Anglo-Saxon 
race struggling with the problems of gov- 
ernment, and arriving at solutions of these 
problems, differing according to locality 
and circumstances; but all offering illus- 
trations of the difficulties that had to be 
met and the methods in which these diffi- 
culties were surmounted. 

The subjects treated in the present vol- 
ume are so numerous and diverse that it is 
not practicable to take any of them in de- 
tail. Probably the most 
eralization that can be drawn from a survey 
of the extracts is the prevalence of social- 
istic ideas in the early boroughs of Great 
Britain. Municipal socialism is often 
spoken of as though it were a twentieth 
century, or later nineteenth century devel- 
opment. A glance at Miss Bateson’s work 
would show that it is, on the contrary, only 
a reversion to earlier ideals and cus! oms-—- 
ideals that almost disappeared during the 
era of individualism culminating in the 
Manchester Schooleconomics. The socialism 
of medieval times, however, differed from 
modern theoretical socialism in that it did 
not extend its benefits beyond the limits of 
the borough, and within the borough thé 
privileges secured by borough custom were 
often limited to burgesses. The ‘“foreign- 
er,”” whether he came from the next bor- 
ough, or from over-seas, was under a dif- 
ferent régime from the burgess. He was 
not permitted to share in the bargain or 
purchase in which every burgess had a right 
to a part along with the first purchaser. 
Process and execution for debt were much 
more severe and summary in the case of 
the foreigner than in that of the burgess, 
and in some boroughs, such as Godman- 
chester, a foreigner might neither buy nor 
inherit land. 


interesting gen- 


The borough customs as regards married 
women show very large discrepancies from 
the convenient common law which after the 
Norman era simply made man and wife one 
person, and that person the husband. Many 
boroughs permitted the wife to hold lands 
which could not be alienated without her 
consent, and the rights of the wife to de- 
vise property away from her husband were 
allowed in some boroughs, as, for instance, 
Lincoln, even without her husband’s con- 
sent. Ipswich, on the other hand, forbade 
devise of the wife even with the consent 
of the husband, if the devise were to the 
Uisherison of her heirs. It is, however, in 
regard to the trading wife or wife-merchant 
that some of the old boroughs approached 
most nearly to modern legislation in regard 
to married women. In France, the old 
common law allowed a wife who was a mer- 
chant in some trade in which the husband 
was not engaged or which the husband per- 
mitted the wife to carry on for their com- 
mon profit, to sue and be sued as a “feme 
soJe’’; and Worcester, Lincoln, Waterford, 





and some other British boroughs placed the 
wife trader on the same basis. 

It is, of course, to the student of his- 
torical law that Miss Bateson’s work makes 
the strongest appeal. The book was not 
intended for general reading, either in form 
or substance; yet every lover of the old 
and curious will find something in it to 
reward a search. It may be the origin of 
the old fairy-tale habit of regarding the 
youngest son as the first favorite of man 
and nature, which was probably founded on 
a borough custom that gave the inheritance 
to the youngest instead of the eldest. Itmay 
the handclasp as a confirmation of a 
bargain. These and a hundred other old 
customs gain a new meaning from this 
study of the borough records. 


be 


= 
Science. 

The Book of Vegetables and Garden Herbs. 
By Allen French. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.75 net. 

The books on gardening, of which s0 
many have appeared within the last few 


yvears—although there has been a pause of 
late—may be broadly divided into two 
classes: those in which advice is sugar- 
coated with chat and more or less of per- 
sonal narrative, and those in which useful 
advice is offered without an attempt to be 
entertaining and without any pictures for 
mere adornment. Of the first class, Edith 
Loring Fullerton’s “How to Make a Vege- 
jarden” is a good specimen; of the 
second, this volume by Allen French; 
his pictures are of purely horticultural ir.- 
terest, and his pages—338 in number—are 
catirely matter of fact and prosaic, but for 
that very reason the more welcome to se- 
amateur or professional. 


table 


rious gardeners, 


The crops are now all in the ground— 
except second sowings of beans, radishes, 
and other quick-growers—but, for those 


who did not procure the book earlier in the 
season, it wiil keep; and it is safe to say 
that even for this season the reader of it 
will be able to add largely to the pleasu‘e 
end profit from his garden, for the author 
traces the history of garden plants from 
the cradle to the maw. Here, for instance, 
are a few lines regarding cabbage, the ob- 
servance of which may turn probable fail- 
ure to insured success: “Culture consisis 
in keeping the plants growing by main- 
taining soil-moisture. A mulch of fresh 
menure around the plants will do this.” 
Again, are not thousands of households 
with gardens of their own disappointed 
every summer because the string-bean sea- 
son is so short? To prolong it, the au- 
thor advises the simple plan of cutting 
back the plants after cropping, and they 
will yield again later. 

Other writers on vegetables have treated 
them usually in classes rather than indi- 
vidually; Mr. French gives more detailed 
hints, and under each head he has para- 
grephs or lines on soil, distances, depth, 
sowing, thinning, culture, fertilizing, dis- 
eases, imsect pests, picking, and storing. 
He agrees with those who consider mulch- 
ing more satisfactory than irrigating, and 
there is one line in his preface which, 
it heeded by gardeners, would reduce the 
failures in the germination of seeds by one- 
half; “the row should always be mulched 
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with the rake after sowing.” Space is given 
to certain vegetables which are too much 
neglected in this country, such as the 
globe artichoke, celeriac, cardoon, sea kale, 
chard, which in Europe are justly regarded 
as delicacies. Even the carrots are in 
America grown chiefly for cattle, their 
finer varieties being entirely unknown 
Under the head of beans one misses an al- 
lusion to the fact that there are now on 
sale several varieties that are entirely 
stringless. Their exclusive use by garden- 
ers should be made obligatory by law. 
There is a hardly justifiable sneer in the 
line “Some wise man has said that the 
value of a variety is inversely as the space 
given to it in the dealer’s catalogue.” We 
think, on the contrary, that the leading 
seedsmen are usually trustworthy in their 
if an occasional) 








r dations, even 

novelty is described in too flowery lan- 

guage. 

Rocks, Rock Weathering, and Soils. By 
George P. Merrill. Second edition. New 


York: The Macmillan Co. $6 net. 

Soils, Their Formation, Properties, Compo- 
sition, and Relations to Climate and 
Plant Growth. By E. W. Hilgard. Mac- 
millan. $4 net. 

Soils: How to Handle and Improve Thein. 
By S. W. Fletcher. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $2 net. » 

The soil is far more complex than our 
fathers deemed it to be. Many men dis- 
cuss it to-day from different points of 
view: the geologist, the chemist, and the 
biologist, the physicist, the engineer, and 
the economist, not to speak of the farmer, 
orchardist, and landscape gardener. Hence 
our present-day knowledge is rather heter- 
ogeneous because it has been gathered by 
men who look at the subject from differ- 
ent sides. There are few if any books, in 
English, at least, which at once adequately 
and symmetrically cover the general field. 

This situation is at once recognized in 
and illustrated by the three books now un- 
der review. One is the product of a geolo- 
gist’s pen. It does not pretend to cover, 
save briefly during the last tenth of the 
book, anything but the geological side of 
the question. The second is written by a 
chemist, is devoted solely to the soil, and is 
an exposition of soil chemistry and physics, 
with geology and biology relegated to the 
background and economics practically ig- 
nored. The third we owe to a horticultur- 
ist, who perhaps in his daily life comes 
closer to the soil than do the other au- 
thors. Nearly three-fourths of his work 
is given over to considerations of soil hand- 
ling and management, to the practical af- 
fairs of soil operations, with geology, phy- 
sics, and chemistry fairly well recognized, 
but biology scarcely touched. 


But, taken together, these treatises 
supplement one another very’ well, 
and among them soil geology, chem- 


istry, and economics are thoroughly cov- 
ered; the direct practical teaching de- 
sired by the farmer is afforded; while the 
moisture, heat, and electrical relations re- 
ceive much attention. But in no one of 
them are the important biological aspects 
given adequate treatment. The matter is 
alluded to, of course, but in each case the 
brevity of the discussion, the omission of 
many important matters, and, in Profes- 





sor Fletcher’s popular presentation, seri- 
ous inaccuracies of statement (such as the 
classification of the nitrifying organisms 
under nitrogen fixing organisms, and the 
reference to “the bacteria in yeast that 
raise bread by their growth’’) are to be 
regretted. Soil bacteriology is still in a 
state of unsettled development, but its 
importance entitles it to a more thorough- 
going treatment than it gets in these books. 

More specifically, Dr. Merrill’s book is 
an excellent exposition of rock degenera- 
tion and soil formation. The first edition 
has proved invaluable for ten years to 
the teacher of physiography, in that it 
more completely covers its special subject 
than does any other treatise in the Eng- 
lish language. The new edition, revised and 
somewhat enlarged, and even more amply 
illustrated than its predecessor, will ad- 
mirably supplement any course in physio- 
graphy, petrology, or economic geology. 
Having used it for years, the present re- 
viewer has yet to find it fail him in his 
classroom needs. 

Dr. Hilgard’s work contains much of 
value. His soil survey a generation ago 
in Mississippi, and his later studies of 
the soils of the arid and alkali regions 
are famous. These are accorded due promi- 
nence in his book, as doubtless is proper; 
but they somewhat overshadow other mat- 
ters of importance. The book is a little 
heavy for classroom use. It contains a 
larger number of printers’ errors than 
ought to exist, due, doubtless, to the fact 
that Massachusetts and California are a 
continent apart, and that proofreading was 
correspondingly difficult. Yet, when all is 
said, there is so much valuable matter 
packed into its six hundred pages, its 
author is so well informed at first hand 
concerning the greater part of what he 
treats, and it covers so many different 
phases of soil, that it remains indispensa- 
ble. 

The latest of these three books by Pro- 
fessor Fletcher is written in popular style. 
The sentences are short and pithy; the 
polysyllable is noticeable by its absence; 
the technical terms are replaced by those 
in common usage. The emphasis is laid, 
moreover, on soil management, rather than 
on soils. It is an exposition of tillage, 
drainage, irrigation, and fertilization, ra-~ 
ther than of the formation, composition, 
biological activities, and physical proper- 
ties of soils. All this is well worth while 
for the lay reader. The large print, the 
easy style, the wealth of illustrations, 
make it a helpful book. It is to be re- 
gretted, however, that the author has in 
many cases sacrificed accuracy to happi- 
ness of statement; that in the avoidance 
of technical terms and the use of every~ 
day ones,. he has not always succeeded in 
choosing such as were truly synonymous. 
This has also resulted in superficial treat- 
ment in several places. In short, the au- 
thor’s line of work and past training are 
such that, while they fit him most admir- 
ably to discuss certain phases of soil man- 
agement, they have not afforded him first- 
hand knowledge in other directions. Had 
his manuscript been overhauled at certain 
points by a chemist, and at others by a 
biologist, it would have been the better. 





The severity of the struggle for exist- 
eng among the young of animals is fa- 





miliar to all of us, and if we may judge 
by the enormous number of eggs produc- 
ed by many fishes, this struggle must be 
especially severe among forms of marine 
life. In a recent contribution to the life- 
histories of the fish of the Cape of Good 
Hope, Dr. Gilchrist reveals a phase of 
such a struggle, which the most vivid 
imagination could not have conjectured. 
In volume iii. of the “Marine Investiga- 
tions in South Africa,” published by the 
Cape Department of Agriculture, is an 
account of cannibalism prevalent among 
the young of a fish known as Cataetyzr 
messirei, which is viviparous and inhabits 
the deeper parts of the sea. The two 
ovaries consisted of bright red eggs, and 
near these were a number of larve coiled 
up in a dense mucous substance. When 
examined closely, the larger larve were 
each found to have swallowed and partly 
digested one of their smaller brethren! 
The poor young fish have a bad enough 
time after they are hatched in avoiding 
the thousand and one dangers of their en- 
vironment, but to have added to this the 
chance of being swallowed by brother 
larve before they have actually been born 
is surely the survival of the strongest car- 
ried to the least common divisor! An- 
other fact of great interest brought out 
in the course of these investigations is the 
occurrence of blue pigment concentrated 
in cellular elements—in chromatophores, 
abundantly developed on the dorsal sur- 
face of the saury-pike. 





Drama and Musie. 





John Bull’s Other Island and Majo: Bar- 
bara. By Bernard Shaw. New York. 
Brentano’s. 

This latest issue in the series of Shaw 
publications is a good deal more impos- 
ing in bulk than it is solid in substance. 
It contains three plays, ‘John Bull’s Other 
Island,” “How He Lied to Her Husband,” 
and ‘“‘Major Barbara,” and two highly 
characteristic prefaces which are worth 
reading, for the amusement that is in them 
and for the exposure which they make of 
Mr- Shaw’s mental processes. “John Bull's 
Island,”’ or the greater part of it, has been 
played in this city, and abundantly dis- 
cussed. Further reference to it at this 
time is therefore unnecessary. Of the 
“Preface for Politicians,’’ with which it is 
now supplemented, it can only be said that 
if it does not cast much new light upon 
the play it exhibits very clearly and dis- 
astrously the qualifications of the author 
for writing it. “‘How He Lied to Her Hus- 
band” is a trifle which owes the honor of 
publication to present convenience rather 
than to any speci! merit of its own. It 
fills a gap in the middle of the volume. 
“Major Barbara” is the Salvation Army 
piece which ran for some time in Lon- 
don, but has not yet found its way to the 
New York stage. As a study of actual so- 
cial conditions, or as drama, it is quite 
worthless, being wholly unreasonable and 
packed, as is the writer’s habit, with all 
kinds of false and reckless generalizations, 
cynical extravagancies, and perverse mis- 
representations, but is, nevertheless, high- 
ly entertaining in its witty, bumptious, 
paradoxical and wholly irresponsible fash- 
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ion. It reveals also many flashes of keen 
and humorous observation, and is by no 
means devoid of profound, if’ only too ob- 
vious truths, but these are apt to be mixed 
so inextricably with every variety of 
erazy theory that they are perhaps more 
mischievous than flagrant falsehoods. His 
“First Aid to Critics,’ offered by way of 
introduction to the comedy, is a piece of 
gratuitous impertinence, often written in 
execrably bad taste, and is prompted chief- 
ly, apparently, by a desire for advertise- 
ment which it would be stupid to gratify. 


“The Ranger” is name of the new 
play which Augustus Thomas has written 
for Dustin Farnum. It will be produced 
at Wallack’s on the 2d of September. The 
scene is laid on the far side of the boundary 


tue 


line between the United States and Mexico, 
and the presumption is that the central 
character is nearly akin to the one in 


which Mr. Farnum won his first great popu- 
lar success. If this is so, it is a pity, for 
Mr. Farnum is one of the few young actors 
generally believed to possess abilities 
worthy of development. 


John Hare will begin his farewell tour of 
the English provinces on the 30th of Sep- 
He will be seen in ““‘The Gay Lord 
Quex,” “Caste,”” “A Quiet Rubber,” and “A 
Pair of Spectacles.” The date of his final 
retirement from the stage is, however, still 
uncertain. There appears to be little doubt 
that he will appear in a prominent part 
when Mr. Pinero’s new play is produced in 
London. If this should prove a great suc- 
cess, ii is probable that his leave-taking of 
the public will be postponed indefinitely. 


tember. 


One of the most striking productions in 
connection with the Irish Theatre seems to 
be a little one-act tragedy, “The Gaol 
Gate,” by Lady Gregory, which was played 
recently in the Queen Street Theatre, Lon- 
don. It has been called “one of the few 
tragedies of what for convenience we may 


cail low life which have any dignity or 
grandeur.” 
It has long been a matter of pride for 


was an American, A. 
the acknowledged 


this country that it 
W. Thayer, who wrote 


best life of Beethoven. Unfortunately, he 
was able to finish only three of the requi- 
site four volumes. After his death, in 
1897, the task of completing his work was 
taken up by Dr. Hermann Deiters. Now 


comes the announcement of his death; he, 
fortunately, had nearly completed the 
fourth volume. So far the Thayer biogra- 
phy has appeared only in the German ver- 
sion made by Deiters. It is to be hoped the 
original will be printed. 

The most en.inent clarinet player of the 
period, Richard Miihlfeld, is dead. Brahms 
admired him so much that he wrote for him 
the clarinet quintet in B minor; and when 
this quintet was first given in England 
Mihlfeld was imported for the occasion. 
His tone in the lowest register was unique- 
ly beautiful, but what made Brahms and 
others admire him most was the “glorious 
breadth of his phrasing.’ Since 1884 Miihl- 
feld had been a member of the Bayreuth 
orchestra, and there are passages in ‘‘Par- 
sifal”’ which he played with incomparable 
art. 


Budapest is to have a new music hall, or 





musical palace, as they style it. It will be 
built in an open place which has been call- 
ed the “Franz Liszt Platz,” and the chief 
decoration of the facade will be a bronze 
statue of Liszt. The concert hall will seat 
250 performers and 1,500 hearers. 








Art. 


A History of Architecture. By Russell 
Sturgis. Vol. 1. Antiquity. New York: 
The Baker & Taylor Co. To be completed 
in 3 vols., $15. 

Among many signs of the growth of pop- 
ular interest in architecture in the United 
States, the most significant is the develop- 
ment of a group of American writers 
on architecture who, though still few in 
number, have done some excellent work. 
Among these Mr. Sturgis holds by general 
consent the first place, by reason both of 
the amount and the quality of his literary 
product. The appearance of the first volume 
of a history of architecture from his pen is 
therefore an event of no small interest, the 
more so because it aims to fill a long- 
recognized void. Twenty-five years ago, 
Fergusson’s “History of Architecture in 
All Countries” was law and gospel for the 
English-reading public; but the advance of 
scholarship and criticism has left that no- 
table work behind, and nothing had appear- 
ed to fill its precise place until, about eigh- 
teen months ago, Longmans, Green & Co. 
published the first volume of a three-vol- 
ume “History of Architectural Develop- 
ment,” by Prof. F. M. Simpson of Univer- 
sity College, London. Mr. Sturgis’s volume, 
following a year later in the same field, 
but conceived on an ampler scale, is appar- 
ently addressed to a somewhat different 
public, and it may prove that the two 
together will be required to fill the gap 
left by the gradual stranding of Fergus- 
son’s classic history. The great merit of 
the older work was its happy blending of 
the technical and the popular; architects 
and laymen found it equally interesting 
and informing. Mr. Sturgis’s “History of 
Architecture” is evidently intended less 
for professional than for non-professional 
readers; it is at once less concise and less 
technical than Professor Simpson's book, 
covering in its 425 pages only about two- 
thirds of the ground surveyed by the Eng- 
lish writer in 256, and illustrated in a less 
systematic but more popular fashion. Mr. 
Sturgis has in earlier works, and notably 
in “The Artist’s Way of Working,”’ shown 
his ability as an expounder of the prin- 
ciples and technic of the arts in a manner 
which appeals to the general reader, un- 
versed in technicalities, and indifferent to 
dates, scale-drawings, and the intricacies 
of style-relations; and it is doubtless to the 
desire to interest such readers that we 
must attribute the somewhat easy-going 
and discursive treatment of his theme in 
this volume. To write the ideal history of 
architecture is no easy task. Perhaps the 
nearest approach to it is Choisy’s; but that 
is in French. 

The present volume covers tthe archi- 
tecture of antiquity down to the fall of 
Rome, but without including the beginnings 
of Christian art. Three chapters are given 
to Egypt, four to Western Asia, ten to 





Greece, one to pre-Roman architecture in 
Italy, and seven to Roman Imperial archi- 
tecture. Of the 336 illustrations 80 are de- 
voted to Egypt and Western Asia, 123 to 
Greece, 133 to Italy and Rome. Counting the 
pages 114 go to the Orient, 153 to Greece, 
158 to Italy and Rome. This division shows 
the author's indifference to mere archzolo- 
gy; the chief attention is bestowed upon 
the splendid architectures we call classic; 
and with reason, in a history written for 
the general public rather than for scholars. 
In the large relative space given to Greek 
architecture, Mr. Sturgis follows both his 
own evident prepossession and that of most 
non-professional readers, who care less for 
the Roman than for the Greek buildings. 
Architects, on the other hand, are apt to 
find more that is vitally interesting in the 
Roman architeciure, because of its endless 
variety and flexibility, its marvellous con- 
struction, its superb planning, and its ex- 
pression of power and magnificence. The 
cold perfection of Greek architecture, the 
narrow range within which it achieved that 
refinement of perfection, and its limited 
powers of expression deprive it of the sug- 
gestiveness and inspiration which the archi- 
tect feels in studying the great masterpieces 
of Roman building. Mr. Sturgis is an archi- 
tect, with a number of excellent buildings 
to his credit; but his attitude towards 
Greek and Roman architecture is that rath- 
er of the painter cr the dilettante than of 
the architect. 

Roman architecture, indeed, even in the 

145 pages devoted to it, hardly gets fair 
treatment. The author evidently shares 
the common literary dislike of it; he is 
intolerant of the decorative use of the 
orders, and of the Roman arch flanked by 
columns, and pursues it with such phrases 
as “sham columns, make-believe entabla- 
tures,” “complete negation of _ signifi- 
cance,” and like expressions (pp. 301, 304). 
He denies originality to Roman architects 
(p. 385), and bestows scant praise upon the 
marvelous planning of Roman public build- 
ings or the remarkable system of carved 
ornament developed by the Romans. When 
one considers that the Romans were the 
first to conceive the sublime effect of vast 
and lofty interiors unencumbered by sup- 
ports, and then compares a plan like that 
of Trajan’s Forum or Caracalla’s Baths 
with the elementary planning and construc- 
tion of Greek buildings and groups. it 
is hard to understand how so mature and 
scholarly a critic as Mr. Sturgis could 
say (speaking of the Temple of Venus and 
Rome): “Now all this, except the building 
in mortar masonry and the idea of a 
vauit, might have occurred to a-Greek. 
The Romans have little claim to originality 
as builders or as makers of plans 
(the italics are ours): what they 
knew best was how to appropriate the 
the ideas. . . of the Mediterranean world” 
(p. 385). On page 339, he speaks of ‘“‘that 
deliberate copying of Grecian building and 
of Grecian thought” in Roman columnar 
architecture: whereas neither in its build- 
ing nor in its thought does Roman arch- 
itecture owe any but the slightest debi 
to Greece. 

There is evident in ‘these reiterated de- 
preciations a fixed prepossession against 
the Roman genius, in spite of sporadiccom- 
mendations, sometimes enthusiastic, which 
the artist in the author could not help 
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paying to an art which was distasteful as a 
whole to the critic. On the other hand, the 
chapter on arcuated buildings is entirely 
interesting and particularly full and in- 
forming in its discussion of the Roman 
arches of triumph. The Roman stuccoes 
élicit, in Chapter VII., delighted admira- 
tion, and there is not one of the seven 
ehapters but contains happy characteriza- 
tions, penetrating bits of analysis, shrewd 
and suggestive obiter dicta, and lucid ex- 
planation: of technical matters. The plea- 
sure one experiences in reading such pas- 
sages makes one regret ‘the more the lack 
of sympathetic appreciation in so many 
others. 

Greek architecture Mr. Sturgis discusses 
cor amore. The discussion is not very 
systematic in arrangement, but it is full 
and free, sympathetic and discriminating. 
“One feels throughout the thorough scholar- 
ship underlying it: but nowhere is arche- 
ology obtruded or documents referred to 
for the sake of the mere aspect of learning. 
Disputed questions are not made promi- 
nent, and when alluded to are briefly dis- 
cussed without controversial dogmatism. 
The style is familiar, discursive, almost col- 
loguial at times; too full, occasionally, on 
points which interest the author, for the 
requirements of correct proportion. Thus 
the Theseion occupies in all sixteen pages, 
tthe Parthenon but four. The Temples on 
A®gina and on Cape Sunium are hardly or 
no: at all mentioned. Like omissions oc- 
cur in the two chapters on Egypt. The 
Ramesseum is barely mentioned; the splen- 
did tomb-temple of Queen Hatasu at Deir- 
el-Bahari, and even the great temple of 
Luxor, aie not so much as named. But it 
is by precisely such omissions that space 
is obtained for the freer discussion of those 
aspects of the art which are of wider ap- 
peal to the lay mind. 

The book is a handsome, rather heavy 
volume, printed on thick paper, not too 
glossy, with double-leaded lines pleasant 
for the eye, and is marked by careful proof- 
reading, which has left a very minute re- 
siduum of errors to reward a pretty care- 
ful scrutiny. One error—hardly to be ex- 
plained by careless proof-reading—is the 
reference on page 284 to the temples of 
Edfu and Denderah as “monuments of a 
time only just preceding that of Diocle- 
tian.” Edfu dates from 247-222 B.c.; Den- 
derah from about 40 B.c. It is difficult also 
to account for the various forms in which 
identical names appear, as Selinus and Se- 
linunte. Segesta and Egesta; Souweida 
(Soueideh) and Sermeda; and for the use 
of the Italian forms Pesto, Metaponto, and 
Girgenti, in preference to the more familiar 
Anglo-Latin forms, Pestum, Metapontium, 
and Agrigentum. Despite these minor 
blemishes, the work is plainly the fruit of 
eareful scholarship, accurate in all its spe- 
cific information, and usually sound in its 
analysis and criticism. It ought to be of 
real service in the stimulation of public 
interest and the training of public taste. 





The purchase by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art of some examples of sculpture 
by Dr. William Rimmer has revived inter- 
est in a man who has never quite enjoyed 
the fame due him as a sculptor. He was 
born in 1816 and died in 1879. He passed 
most of his life in Boston and New York, 
where he made for himself a reputation 


and is still remembered by many. He took 
up the practice of art after studying medi- 
cine and taking his doctor’s degree, which 
gave him an unusual knowledge of anat- 
omy. This he put to excellent use in his 
work, which is characterized by a fine 
appreciation of the human body. He early 
came under the influence of the Greek and 
Roman sculpture which he went to Rome 
to study. One of the results of this visit 
was his figure of “The Falling Gladiator,” 
which was very much discussed in its day. 
He formulated a course of lectures on an- 
atomy, which he gave to public classes in 
Boston, New York, and many of the 
secondary towns of the Northeast for six- 
teen years. These lectures were later col- 
lected and published, with his fine draw- 
ings, in 1877, end still comprise the only 
work on the subject which has any true 
artistic value. 


The American Art Society of Philadel- 
phia, which has been granted an appropria- 
tion by the Legislature of $7,000, cover- 
ing two years, announces an exhibition of 
paintings to be held at the Haseltine Art 
Galleries, No. 1822 Chestnut Street, begin- 
ning October 14, and lasting one month. 
Invitations are being sent to all the lead- 
ing art patrons of Philadelphia and other 
cities, and a large attendance is expected. 
Correspondence from artists is requested, 
whether members of the society or not. 
There will be an award of gold, silver, and 
bronze medals to the best pictures. 

The seventh centennial anniversary of 
the famous Sangerkrieg on the Wartburg 
and of the birthday of the “holy” Eliza- 
beth are to be celebrated this summer in 
Eisenach by an exhibition of the produc- 
tions of the German artists from the age 
of Elizabeth to the close of the Middle 
Ages. This exhibition will be in charge of 
Prof. Georg Voss, conservator of the art 
treasures of Thuringia, and is to illustrate 
particularly the life and the arts in the 
period when the knighthood and the poetry 
of the Germany of the Middle Ages were 
in their most flourishing condition. 

“A Guide to the Paintings in the Floren- 
tine Galleries: The Uffizi, The Pitti, The 
Accademia” (E. P. Dutton & Co.) has been 
prepared by Maud Cruttwell. There are nu- 
merous small reproductions of the pictures, 
together with brief characterizations. The 
recent changes in the Florentine galleries 
render a new work of this sort highly 
useful. 

Frederick Warne & Co. announce two new 
volumes, “Sir Thomas Lawrence” and “Sir 
Henry Raeburn,” to be added to Newnes’s 
Art Library in the autumn. 








Finance. 


Frank A. Vanderlip has brought  to- 
gether in one volume (‘‘Business and Edu- 
cation,”’ Duffield & Co.) fifteen articles and 
public addresses written upon various oc- 
casions during the last eight or ten years. 
Five of them deal with problems of com- 
mercial and industrial education, in which 
the author’s interest has been enlisted in 
various practical ways. Four others treat 
of currency and finance, topics concerning 
. which he speaks with no little authority. 





The rest touch upon 2a variety of subjects 





—old-age pensions, American foreign trade, 
our industrial future, and the like—for the 
most part in a desultory and unsatisfactory 
way. Not every man who achieves suc- 
cess in a business career is thereby quali- 
fied to write upon “Political Problems of 
Europe as They Interest Americans”; and 
passages like the following are drearily 
commonplace, by whomsoever they may be 
written: ‘“‘Man’s labor the world over is 
steadily decreasing in importance. It is 
the age of machinery. The forces of na- 
ture are to do man’s work. All the world 
over ithe cost of production has fallen. 
The relative importance of labor in the 
cost of production is lessening; the sway 
of machinery is increasing. The twentieth 
century will be the century of machinery.” 
We would not gainsay the right of success- 
ful business men to their literary diver- 
sions, but will venture the delicate sugges- 
tion that not every article contributed to 
popular magazines needs to be reproduced 
in more permanent form. 


In the mass of writing upon railroad 
questions, it is difficult to find anything of 
value that approaches the study of the in- 
dustry from within; nearly all writers have 
concerned themselves with the relation of 
the railroad corporation to the State. This 
is doubtless to be explained by the fact 
that those who have had the ability and 
the inclination to put the situation into 
print have lacked the knowledge, while 
those with adequate information—the prac- 
tical railroad men—have had no inclination 
to talk about their business, or have been 
without the art of placing the situation 
clearly before the public. We can but 
welcome’ then Logan G. McPherson’s 
“Working of the Railroads’ (Henry Holt 
& Co.), as a modest attempt, distinctly suc- 
cessful within its limits, to explain the 
operation of an American railway. It is 
primarily descriptive, and takes up in order 
and in the form of lectures such subjects 
as construction and operation, traffic, ac- 
counting, and financial and executive ad- 
ministration. A _ particularly informing 
chapter is that entitled “Correlation,” 
which describes in detail the routine prv- 
cedure involved in the running of trains. 
The concluding chapter on “Relations to 
the Public and the State’ favors the pun- 
ishment of railways for their rebating sins, 
but is opposed to such restrictive legisla- 
tion as interferes with their freedom. The 
author has drawn his material from his 
own observation while in the service, and 
his later academic experience has doubt- 
less given him his power of clear presen- 
tation. 


Kropotkin’s “‘Conquest of Bread” (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons) is a translation of a work 
which was originally published at Paris, in 
1892. It is devoted to an exposition of the 
particular brand of social revolution— 
anarchist communism—with which the 
author’s name has long been associated. He 
is persuaded that, with every vestige of 
legal compulsion removed, men would readi- 
ly associate themselves in “free agro-in- 
dustrial communes,” large or small, and 
order production and distribution upon a 
rational coéperative plan. Those familiar 
with his other works know that he makes 
out as plausible a case as it is possible to 
present for a preposterous proposal; but 
the present volume really adds nothing to 
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what he has said elsewhere, and it is hard 
to understand why it has been brought out 
in American dress. 
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